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Art Blakey plays Gretsch Drums 


You can too. Try an outfit like Art’s or specify your own set at your dealers. Write Gretsch, 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. for Diamond Jubilee drum catalog. (This is our 75th year.) 


Art’s drum set, finished in “Red Sparkle”, contains: 20’r14” bass; 12”x8” and 14”x14”"” tomtoms; 
14°25" enare; genuine K. Zildjian cymbals (made in Turkey) and other Gretech accessories shown here. 
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The Wrong Impression . . . 
Lynn, Mass. 
lo the Editor: 
Congratulations on your recent appraisal 
of the Dick Clark show. Clark, 
disguised as one of friends, is 


television 
music’s best 
actually one of its biggest opponents. He 
has proved to the American public that 
talent and musical appreciation no longei 
have a place in the recording industry. 
According to those behind today’s re- 
trash, the fads and hysteria 
of the generation benefit everybody 
(people like Clark, his sponsors, even the 
person or persons guilty for the 
which are so successfully pushed upon the 
public by top 10 schemes). “The kids are 
Phat’s what they said about 


corded mass 


beat 


records 


crazy about it.” 
Hitler. 

But who is hurt? Only the 
cian who is trying to make a living play- 
ing MUSIC—something that is unheard of 
days of Rump and Thump and 
Hillbilly Mush—and by no means 
the American record buyer who is 
in by his ignorance of the situation. 

Sometimes I think the only that 
Louis, Dizzy. and the others are being sent 
out on tours is because they are not 
appreciated here at home. Why not send 
Ricky Nelson to Russia instead of George 


honest musi- 


in these 
least is 
taken 


reason 


these 


Shearing? We are giving our foreign neigh- 
bors the wrong impression when we send 
out TALENT as a sample of present-day 
American culture. 

Dick Shmaruk 
The Seconding Voice... 

New York City 
lo the Editor: 

Reader L. P. McGhee had a valid point 
(Down Beat, June 26) in his criticism of 
those monstrosities that are palmed off as 
ail-star jazz shows on television and hardly 
merited the flippant comment you tacked 
on underneath his letter. 

Why, must every 
shows be filled with crass 
(Hampton) and tired old 
strong) and singers like Joni 
know nothing about jazz? This only serves 
to perpetuate the 
about jazz. They from the same 
evil that ruins the jazz concerts—the belief 
that sheer number of performers will make 
up for quality of performance. 

And who would be in a better position 
to exert pressure than Down Beat? And 
why doesn’t that alleged TV-Radio critic, 
Will Jones, ever write any on the subject? 
He did finally get around to it this time, 
but his folksy verbosity didn’t make the 
point nearly as well as did Don Gold writ- 
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men 
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ing on that atrocity, American Bandstand 

I should think that you would have o1 
ganized a campaign to swamp NBC with 
letters, demanding the extention of Th, 
Subject Is Jazz series into a permanent 
thing, for this is by far the best thing we 
have seen in this area, with the exception 
of the one-shot Sound of Jazz program on 
the Seven Lively Arts series. 

Max Womac} 
The Unhip Hip Approach .. « 

New York Cit, 
To the Editor: 

It is clear by the tone and content o| 
John Pampel’s letter (Down Beat, June 26) 
that he has misinterpreted the obvious 
point that I established in my May 1 com 
munication to Chords and Discords. 

There was no attempt to put down a 
swinging deejay who enjoys what he’s do 
ing, but rather to point out that such in 
troductory and closing comments as, “This 
is a gas!” and “Wow!” are totally inade 
quate when it comes to presenting jazz on 
the air. 

I happen to dig modern classical music 
—Schoenberg, Stravinsky, Prokofiev, and 
Berg. As a result, it’s been the intelligent 
and sensitive remarks of Nat Hentoff, Gen 
Feehan, and John Wilson which have led 
me to my first real appreciation of jazz, and 
that speaks for many of my friends 
appreciate classical music as well. 

Just like the teenager who wants to danc 


who 


to rhvthmic sounds, we in the classical field 


need a sensible, well-versed guide to a genre 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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we have heretofore relegated to limbo. 
Now, because of the intellectual approach 
of the so-called “beard-strokers,” I've come 
to a solid understanding of Bessie Smith, 
Miles Davis, and Jo Jones, to name only a 
few. 

When the lowbrow jazz deejays use such 
terminology as “This is the most” or “The 
End!” they not only alienate a sizable num- 
ber of potential jazz fans, but they also 
completely fail to communicate or educate 
—and what is more important for a jazz 
disc jockey in this horrifying world of rock 
*n’ roll? 

And, Mr. Pampel, may I object to your 
sneering usage of the term “beard-strok- 
ers”? To my knowledge, neither Messrs. Fee- 
han nor Wilson has chosen the hirsute ac- 
coutrement that feel is indicative of 
intellectual snobbery. Perhaps a few hours 
of thoughtful reconsideration would be 
helpful in clarifying your thinking. 

Jack Blumenthal 


you 


In Defense ... 
Highland Park, Ill. 
To the Editor: 
Martin Williams should be congratulated 
for the kind words about John Coltrane in 
the June 26 issue. However, I disagree with 


him on one important point: must a soloist 
be “disciplined” to be a major voice? Mr. 
Williams seems to think so—I do not. “‘Dis- 
ciplined” or not, to me every time Trane 
picks up his horn he puts everything into 
his solo. Is this raw, pure emotion unde- 
sirable? 

The “disciplined” tenor 
Sims, Perkins, Cohn, etc.) 
ored by the Down Beat 
harder blowers (Griffin, 
are being encouraged to “discipline’ 
selves. 

Dom Cerulli the same issue, of 
Johnny Griffin, “This impassioned blowing, 
a ripping floor of melodies, is at the same 
time his strength and a pitfall into which 
he must guard against falling.” This “im- 
passioned blowing” is to me the greatest 
asset of Johnny's playing. He is not, like 
so many “disciplined” tenor men, afraid 
to speak out in a hard, swinging voice. 
Rollins, definitely a hard-blower, 
was accepted by most jazz critics to be the 
new tenor man. Is Rollins a “disciplined” 
soloist? I think not. 

For a good example of Trane “pacing” 
himself, not “gushing out all he has to say 
in the first chorus,” Mr. Williams should 


men (Getz, 
seem to be fav- 
staff, while the 
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* them- 
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Sonny 





TOP DRUMMERS 


are switching to the 
NEW (cedy with the NEW SOUND 


Jack is currently with Bob Crosby's CBS TV-show. He is also Hollywoods 
busiest recording drummer for Capitol, Victor and Decca records. 
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the new LEEDY 
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hoops are the finest drums I have ever playea’’—Jack Sperling. 


Send 10c in coin or M. O. for pictures 
of your favorite Leedy drummer. 


Send for your Leedy catalogue today! 


DRUM CO. 2249 Wayne Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








listen to Time Was, from the album Col. 
trane (Prestige 7105). 

For my money, Coltrane and Griffin are 
two of the very few genuinely creative 
tenor men blowing today I wouldn't want 
either any more “disciplined” than he is 
now. 


Ted White 


The Policy Of Silence... 
New York City 
To the Editor: 

In the Chords and Discords section of 
your July 10 issue, Abe Savage, in charge 
of public relations for New York's Local 
802 of the AFM, makes several rather disin- 
genuous statements about the infamous 
New York City police card system. I regret 
to see Abe juggle semantics this way, be- 
cause he’s an unusually able, sensitive guy, 
who this time, however, seems to have be- 
come mesmerized by the ostrich-dance on 
this subject (long indulged in by 802 
officialdom) . 

Says Savage “Our relationships with the 
city authorities concerned with this prob- 
lem, including the police commissioner, are 
excellent, and we prefer to work with them 
quietly and without publicity on what we 
accomplish.” 

What 
quiet method? 


has been accomplished by this 
The police card system is 
as basically iniquitous as it ever was; and 
as Dom Cerulli has demonstrated in recent 
columns, it is still administered quixotical- 
ly, in a way that results in cruel emotional 
and economic damage to scores of musicians 
a year. 

I submit that Local 802 little 
or nothing to help the situation; that it is 
precisely wrong to work “quietly and with- 
out publicity” on this campaign; that the 
only hope of pel 
sistent publicity and ultimately in a court 
fight—that Local 802 should pay for—which 


has done 


change lies in active 


will prove finally the unconstitutionality 
of the regulation. 
Local 802 has served its members very 


poorly in this area for a shamefully large 
number of years. 

It’s significant, incidentally, that at the 
card-hearing of a musician 
Cerulli ago, 
the music business were represented by peco- 
ple testifving for the musician involved (he 
didn’t get his card, by the way). ‘There 
was no official representative of Local 802. 
Only Abe Savage was there from the union, 
and as I recall, he was present ex officio, 
because he is interested in 
and wanted to find out more about it. It’s 
all the more disappointing, then, to see him 
come out for a policy of bold, forceful 
silence. 
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Nat Hentoff 
A Plea For News... 

Goseck, Germany 
To the Editor: 

I would have joy if you would 
something the jazz life in 
country. I am a member of the Weissenfels 
Jazz club. In our country we have time 
for a very limited jazz life. Because of 
this, we are hungry for news. I hope you 
will write. 


write me 


about your 


Gerhard Conrad 

(Ed. Note: Readers can Conrad 

at Goseck (Kr. Weissenfels), Schloss, Ger- 
many [DDR].) 


contact 
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NEW YORK 


JAZZ: Bill Russo received a $1,000 award from the 
Serge Koussevitzky foundation toward his composition 
commissioned by Leonard Bernstein for the New York 
Philharmonic orchestra .. . Jimmy Giuftre and his trio 
played two weeks at the Composer 
early in July, marking the first time 
horns have appeared in the room in 
quite a long time. Giuffre’s group cut 
the background music and main theme * 
to a forthcoming major French film, 
Only Today . . . George Norford, 
NBC-TV’s sole Negro producer, was 
assigned two commercial jazz shows on 
the strength of his showing with the 
educational series The Subject Is Jazz. 
Norford’s new shows, both half-hour 
programs, are scheduled for the full 
network Aug. 29 and Sept. 5... J. R. Monterose is 
playing at the Gayety in Albany, N. Y. .. . Cozy Cole 
signed with Love Records, which issued Topsy, a two- 
sided instrumental single . . . The second annual School 
of Jazz benefit concert will be held at the Music Barn 
in Lenox, Mass., at 8:30 p.m. Aug. 30. Scheduled to 
appear are all students at the school and all faculty 
members, including John Lewis, Bob Brookmeyer, Ray 
Brown, Oscar Peterson, Bill Russo, Milt Jackson, Lee 
Konitz, Max Roach, George Russell, Herb Ellis, and 
Jimmy Giutftre. 

Duke Ellington’s new work will be premiered at the 
Great South Bay Jazz festival's final concert Aug. 3... 
Mary Lou Williams’ work for her Bel Canto founda- 
tion, to create and sustain a rest home for musicians, is 
moving steadily, pointing toward her September Car- 
negie hall concert, which may be recorded , . . Carmen 
McRae and her trio, with pianist Don Abney, and 
Randy Weston’s trio, featuring George Joyner, bass, 
and G. T. Hogan, drums, shared the Village Vanguard 
bandstand through mid-July . . . Lennie Tristano was 
scheduled to make his first night-club appearance in 
several years at the Half Note on July 4, but it fell 
through. Mike Canterino, Half-Note owner, had bought 
a new Steinway for the occasion, and his spot joined the 
four others in the east from which Mutual’s Bandstand 
U.S.A. Saturday night jazz show originates. Tony Scott 
goes in for five weeks, and Lenny is reported mulling 
opening his own club .. . Shirley Scott cut an organ LP 
for Prestige, with George Duvivier and Eddie (Lock- 
jaw) Davis featured. 

Red Garland’s trio, augmented by a conga drummer, 
cut a Prestige LP called Manteca. Garland was doing 
a single at the Versailles late in June . . . Swing era disc 
jockey Fred Robbins (remember Robbins Nest?) is 
emceeing NBC-TV’s new quiz show, Haggis Baggis . . . 
Felicia Sanders returned to the Bon Soir after a layoff 
because of illness . . . Bob Woody, playing bass with 
the Miles Werner orchestra at the Fallsview in Ellen- 
ville, N. Y., also is doubling as vocalist and singing 
folk tunes... Tony Scott and Gerry Mulligan swapped 
bass players. Henry Grimes went to Scott’s group, and 
Sam Jones went to Mulligan’s. 

Bobby Brown’s quartet returned to the Copa City 
lounge in Jamaica, N. Y., for four weeks in July ... 
Producer Don Freedman said this year’s Randall's Is- 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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NEWS HIGHLIGHTS 

@ Jersey Cape Area Swings 
@ New Orleans Jazz Congress 
@ Kenin Marches on D.C. 

@ TV Previews Poetry-Jazz 


U.S.A. EAST 
Six Of One... 


The battle for the Anglo-American 
jazz exchange firmed into definite 
lines late in June between the Wil- 
lard Alexander office and Joe Glas- 
ers Associated Booking Corp., which 
had a virtual monopoly on such 
swaps at the outset. 

Set to go to England and the con- 
tinent on Sept. 6 for several weeks 
was a package of artists including 
J] & K, Max Roach, Lee Konitz, and 
possibly Lennie Tristano. 

At press-time, ABC was preparing 
a package A Night At Storyville, to 
be headed by George Wein, who 
planned an annual series of several 
European tours. 

At the same time, Glaser’s office 
lost Erroll Garner, who went with 
the Sol Hurok office for concerts; and 
gained Ruby Braff, whose long peri- 
od of unemployment has been a blot 
on the jazz scene in New York. 


Here ey Come Again 

In an effort to give the “return” 
of big bands a much-needed hype, 
two Shenandoah, Iowa, disc jockeys 
formed a Name Band Dance Club. 

Mike Heuer and Tommy Burns 
contacted several top band _ leaders 
and talked over their problems. The 
result was their club. 

It works this way: the club is a 
non-profit organization. In various 
communities, groups of up to 200 
couples pay $50 yearly in dues to in- 
sure the appearance in their locality 
of good name bands. The first try- 
out of the plan was at Maryville, 
Missouri, where Les Brown’s band 
was brought in. 

The club was oversubscribed with- 
in a week of announcement over 
KMA by Heuer and Burns. 

Now nearby communities are be- 
ing organized so that name _ bands 
will have a regular regional circuit 
to play. 


He Fled The Famine 

When 27-year-old Cameron (Pin- 
occhio) Mokaleng stowed away on 
a shin bound from South Africa to 
the United States, he was fleeing 
poverty. 
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Steve Allen's jazz all-star group recently made an impressive appearance at New York's Round- 
table club, reportedly grossing $40,000 for the owners during the one-week booking. Appearing 


with Allen were Gus Bivona, clarinet; 
bass, and Garry Frommer, drums. 


Terry Gibbs, vibes; Mundell Lowe, guitar; 
Allen accepted the booking for kicks but found the engage- 


Gary Peacock, 


ment so satisfying that he decided to record an on-the-spot Roulette LP during the stay at the club. 


But, as writer Mike Phahlane 
noted in covering Mokaleng’s story 
in a Sophiatown newspaper, “He 
fled to escape poverty—not financial 
poverty, but the poverty of our local 
jazz. 

The young singer clarified © his 
point of view in a letter to Tony 
Scott. “I was hoping to reach Eng- 
land,” he wrote, “then work my way 
to see T. Monk, Bud Powell, Dick 
Katz, J & K, Lady Day. . . just to 
mention a few people. 

“Your presence in South Africa 
inspired me to see many people of 
your kind and above all my favorite 
musicians are always dying. I made 
up my mind to see those still left.” 

Mokaleng was apprehended 
aboard the Pretoria Castle, and re- 
ceived a jail sentence. 

In an effort to materially help 
Mokaleng and other jazz men and 
jazz lovers the world over, Tony hud- 
dled with Down Beat executives and 
jazz patrons late in June in an effort 
to get a project started to place the 
tools of jazz in the hands that need 
them overseas. 

Juilliard Heads East 

The Juilliard Orchestra, resident 
student orchestra of that music 
school, left for a tour of Europe and 


an appearance at the Brussels Fair 
late in June. 
Most important fact about the trip 


was that contemporary American 
works would be featured in the 
orchestra’s programs. Among the 


composers represented in the repe- 
toire were Walter Piston, Aaron Cop- 
land, William Schuman, and Samuel 
Barber. 

The orchestra, whose average age 
is 23, may lose some members while 
in Europe. Fifteen members of the 
93-piece orchestra plan to remain on 
the continent to attend the Vacanze 
Musicali at the Conservatorio di 
Musica Benedetto Marcello in Ven- 
ice, where scholarships have been 
made available to them by director 
Renato Fasano, 


Wagon Keeps On Rolling 

The little coffee-soft drink shop 
in Greenwich Village called Jazz On 
The Wagon had a gimmick: its 
patrons were treated to stereo tapes 
of jazz while they sipped expresso or 
pop. 

The gimmick apparently backfired 
when the police department stepped 
in with a summons for the owners, 
charging them with violating a city 
ordnance requiring the spot to have 
a cabaret license. 
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When the issue came to court, Atty. 
Maxwell Cohen represented the spot 
and won a precedent-setting decision. 
The presiding magistrate ruled that 
the spot certainly did not need a 
cabaret license to operate. 

And the scene looked brighter for 
many similar establishments located 
near colleges and secondary schools. 


By The Swingin’ Sea 

More than 150 night spots in the 
Jersey Cape resort area of New Jer- 
sey are pitching in to give summer 
residents and visitors a full slate of 
jazz and name musical talent from 
which to choose their entertainment. 

Among the spots tied in is the Red 
Hill Inn, which moved operations to 
the 1100-seat Sea Isle Casino in Cape 
May County, and had this schedule 
of artists: July 1-7, Maynard Fergu- 
son; July 8-15, Duke Ellington; July 
15-24, Lionel Hampton; July 24-28, 
Woody Herman. Dave Brubeck was 
booked to sub for Ferguson on July 
5, when Maynard’s band made it to 
Newport. 

Other activity at Wildwood-By- 
The-Sea includes a 10-week stand at 
the Diamond Beach Club by Charlie 
Spivak; and appearances by Peggy 
King, Lou Monte, Dick Haymes, and 
others at the spot. 

Buddy Rich and Decca’s Jackie 
Brooks moved into the Club Mardi 
Gras for the summer. 

Other spots have bookings rang- 
ing from the Cadillacs to Dean Mar- 
tin, with every stop along the way. 


U. S. A. MIDWEST 
Keep The Teens Hopping 


At least one Chicago ballroom 
owner is doing his best to turn the 
teenagers’ interest from rock ’n’ roll 
to the sound of the dance bands. 

Joe McElroy, who owns the Holi- 
day ballroom on Chicago’s northwest 
side, has inaugurated a name-band 
policy specifically designed to meet 
that situation. 

Programs for teenage dancers were 
begun at the ballroom on July 2, 
with Dan Belloc’s band intiating the 
series. Scheduled for future Wednes- 
day evening appearances are a variety 
of name bands, booked exclusively to 
draw a teenage audience. To com- 
plete the organized proceedings, Mc- 
Elroy provides supervision by adult 
hosts and hostesses. 


New Orleans Function 

As in the past, the word came up 
the river from New Orleans. 

Jazz scholars in the midwest were 
notified. An international jazz con- 
gress was set for New Orleans in 
October. 
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Singer Sarah Vaughan and tenor man Don 


Byas had an on-stage reunion recently in 
Amsterdam when the singer, on a European 
tour, shared the stage of the Holland city's 
Concertgebouw with Byas’ jazz group. Byas, 
currently living in The Hague, makes a prac- 
tice of welcoming visiting American jazzmen 
and helps in the development of jazz in 
Europe. 


The announcement came from 
Durel Black, a member of the board 
of directors of the New Orleans Jazz 
club. Black, currently on a jazz tour 
of Europe, announced before his de- 
parture that the congress has been 
offered support by the U. S. State 
Department and several industrial 
organizations. 

The congress itself, composed of 
delegates from jazz organizations 
throughout the world, will include 
jazz concerts, lectures, filmed presen- 
tations, recitals, artistic displays, and 
participation by foreign jazz musi- 
cians. Among the latter group will 
be jazzmen from Central and South 
America. 

In an effort to promote the con- 
gress, an organization known as Jazz 
International, Inc., has been formed. 
That organization will participate 
with Tulane university in the latter's 
five-year study of jazz in New Or- 
leans, made possible by a recent Ford 
foundation grant. 


Cats At The Gate 


The beachhead won by jazz at 
Chicago’s Gate of Horn folk music 
club in June has been expanded. 

Promoter Joe Segal, whose Mon- 
day night jazz sessions were initiated 
at the Gate of Horn early in June, 
told Down Beat recently that the 
sessions proved successful enough to 
extend them on an indefinite basis. 

Accenting trios supplemented by 
guest horn men, the sessions during 
July featured the trios of Andrew 


Hill, Billy Green, John Young, and 
Kenny Frederickson, with Benny 
Green, trombone; Frank Strovier, 
alto; Ira Sullivan, trumpet; John 
Gilmore, tenor; Cy Touff, ” bass 
trumpet, and Sandy Mosse, tenor, 
among the horn men participating, | 

Each Monday night session in. 
cludes fiction reading by Frank 
London Brown, accompanied by the 
jazz group in residence. 

Segal, in addition to producing the 
Gate of Horn sessions, has initiated 
big-band sessions, directed by pianist 
Norman Simmons, at the C and C 
lounge on Cottage Grove Av. These 
sessions include the performance of 
original compositions by leading 
Chicago jazzmen. 


U. S. A. WEST 


Peacock Preens Again 
Peacock Lane, a garish Hollywood 
night-club which recently folded due | 
to sagging business and the exor- f 
bitant cost of jazz attractions, last 
month got a new lease on life. 
Reopened by veteran club opera: | 
tor George Ball, Peacock Lane from 
now on will feature “. . . anything 
that'll draw people,” the owner told 
Down Beat. Acts varying from calyp- 





so to Dixieland will be booked into 
the club, Ball said, on a_ seven- 
nights-a-week basis. ; 


“I don't believe in a room going 
dark,” he added. “Not even one night 
a week.” 

“At this point,” Ball continued, 
“I’m liable to put anything into the 


room. I'll try everything to keep 
business coming in — and coming 
back.” } 


No optimist, the new owner of the 
club which has housed jazz attrac- 
tions from Chet Baker to Dizzy Gil- 
lespie and Duke Ellington during | 
the past 18 months does not neces: 
sarily see success for his club in 
packed houses. 

“Just because the club is crowded 
doesn’t mean that you're making 
money. Certain types of attractions 
will attract an audience which sits 
on its hands all night.”” He indicated 
that the average audience for a jazz 
attraction could fit that description. 

“Let's face it,” the operator sum- | 
med up, “the carbaret business has 
been very bad for a long time now 
and club owners certainly have not 
been getting rich — no matter what 
people say about the high prices and 
admissions charged in some rooms. 

“My business is to make money by 
running a club. As I said, I'll try any- 
thing. If putting modern jazz in my 
room will do the trick, you can bet 
I'll go along. But, from the general 
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picture around town, I’m inclined to 
doubt it.” 


Mounting Green-ery 


Never one for the sequestered life, 
composer-conductor Johnny Green 
Jatt month undertook a chore cal- 
culated to increase the tempo of pro- 
fessional activity which these days is 
functioning as producer-composer 
for the Desilu television concern 
(Down Beat, April 17). 

According to Leith Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Composers and Lyricists 
Guild of America, Green had signed 
up for the broadly functional post of 
“special assistant to the president” of 
the guild. 

Duties of the former music depart- 
ment head of M-G-M studios (1946- 
1958) in his new position were loose- 
ly defined by Stevens. 

“Green will act as a roving am- 
bassador,” explained Stevens, “‘offi- 
cially authorized to represent (me) 
in all aspects of the Guild’s activ- 
ities .’ The newly created job, 
added Stevens, is basically that of 
liason in business matters pertaining 
to the functioning of the labor or- 
ganization. 

At press time the Guild was wind- 
ing up its collective bargaining nego- 
tiations in behalf of its members with 
the major film producers. 


Porgy Burns Up 


When fire strikes, “the best laid 
schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agley” 

Just as Sam Goldwyn was set to 
begin camera work on his forthcom- 
ing extravaganza, Porgy And Bess, a 
$614 million production filmed and 
recorded in Todd-AO, the huge 
soundstage on the Goldwyn lot 
where shooting was about to com- 
mence was suddenly gutted by a furi- 
ous blaze. Early estimates of the total 
damage came to between $2 million 
and $214 million, according to studio 
publicity director Mervin Houser. 

Describing the fire as “. . . a most 
serious blow” to production plans, 
Houser could not yet say just how 
long the picture will be delayed. The 
extent of the destruction, however, 
would indicate that production will 
be held up for several months. 

While insurance covered the basic 
property damage, Houser pointed 
out that “. it doesn’t cover the 
destruction of the original Irene 
Scharf sketches and costumes. Cos- 
tumes can be replaced, of course,” he 
said, “but the loss of the sketches is 
a real blow.” 

Fortunately, added Houser, the 
music of George Gershwin and the 
orchestrations by Andre Previn were 





The Prague Jazz club in Czechoslovakia is the center of all jazz activity in that Iron Curtain city. 
Early this year, the club presented an exhibition of paintings titled The World of Jazz in the Work 
of Czechoslovak Painters. The exhibition, held in the Prague Music theater, was conducted for an 
entire month. Once a week, Czech jazzmen and artists combined in jazz presentations, including 
a Czech poetry-and-jazz segment. Among the painters represented were Oldrich Jelinek, whose 
A Dance appears at top above; Antonin Pelc, whose portrait of a saxophone player is at left below, 
and Jan Kotik, whose painting of a clarinet player appears at lower right. The story and photos 
were supplied by Stan Titzl, one of the founders of the Prague club. 


locked in a vault in another building 
and were undamaged. 


Mr. Kenin Goes To D.C. 


Since James C. Petrillo called out 
on strike last February all musicians 
engaged in recording music for mo- 
tion pictures, a nagging thorn in the 
federation’s side has been the record- 
ing of movie music in Europe. The 
producers’ insistence, moreover, that 
sending pictures to be scored in 
Furope is cheaper in the long run 
(because they then do not have to 
make payments into the AFM music 
performance trust funds) has, in a 
sense, added insult to injury in the 
eyes of federation officers. 

In a flank attack on the practice 
of using European musicians on 
movie soundtracks new AFM presi- 
dent, Herman D. Kenin, last month 


sallied into Washington, D.C. to raise 
support in the Congress. With three 
sure shots, Kenin each time hit the 
bullseye. Items: 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D., Oregon) 
sponsored a resolution in the Senate 
calling for an investigation “. . . of 
the displacement of American musi- 
cians by widespread use of foreign- 
made music recordings . . Morse 
made a blistering attack on the Sen- 
ate floor on the practice of substitut- 
ing foreign-made soundtrack in 
Hollywood. 

Rep. Frank Thompson Jr., (D., 
N. J.), within minutes of Morse’s 
action, introduced a similar resolu- 
tion in the House of Representatives. 
Thompson attacked also the use of 
“foreign music” and levelled strong 
criticism against the television film 
making industry in which “ the 
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Italian actress Sophia Loren recently recorded some sides for Columbia Records from her latest 


film, Houseboat, in which she co-stars with Cary Grant. Shown here with conductor Frank DeVol, 
producer Jack Rose, and interested cast and observers, Miss Loren recorded two tunes written 
for the film by songwriters Jay Livingston and Ray Evans. It was her first American record date. 


services of American musicians have 
suffered an almost total blackout.” 

After an hour closeted with Secre- 
tary of Labor James Mitchell, Kenin 
secured a press statement from the 
secretary stating in part that “... 
The Department of Labor is inter- 
ested and will continue to be inter- 
ested in helping find remedies for the 
diminishing job opportunities for 
American musicians.” 


Poetic Jazz-tice for TV 

Since its inception last year in bo- 
hemian hangouts of San Francisco, 
“poetry and jazz” has become a much 
discussed, often controversial phe- 
nomenon on the American cultural 
scene. Its protagonists are as vocifer- 
ous as its detractors; its versifying 
participants range from Bay Area 
Poets Kenneth Patchen and Law- 
rence Ferlingetti to New York’s 
Langston Hughes. 

Next Monday (July 28) the na- 
tion’s televiewers will have oppor- 
tunity to judge for themselves this 
new form of cultural expression 
when KABC-TV’s Stars Of Jazz pre- 
sents poet Patchen and the musicians 
of the Chamber Jazz Sextet in 30 
minutes of poetic jazz-tice. 

Emceed by Bobby Troup, the 
show will mark the first presentation 
on network television of the new 
idiom. 

Patchen and Allyn Ferguson’s sex- 
tet are by now old comrades in the 
performance of poetry and jazz. They 
first held recitals last October at 
San Francisco’s Black Hawk, some 
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months later moved down the coast 
to the Los Angeles Jazz Concert hall 
where they held forth for three 
months, following this run with three 
weeks at Hollywood’s Cabaret Con- 
cert. Now unified by this association, 
Patchen and Ferguson deviate some- 
what from other experimenters in 
that they maintain that “. . . worth- 
while poetry and jazz must be written 
and re-written, played and re-played, 
rehearsed and re-rehearsed.” 

Besides leader Ferguson on piano 
and French horn, lineup of the 
Chamber Jazz Sextet comprises Fran- 


cisco Leal, alto, clarinet and_ bass 
clarinet; Modesto Briseno, tenor, 
baritone, clarinet and flute; Fred 


Dutton, string bass, bassoon and con- 
tra bassoon; Dent Hand, trumpet 
and string bass, and Tom Reynolds, 
percussion and tuba. 


Travis The Toiler 

At a time when new, young male 
singers seem to be appearing from 
behind every record counter it is 
becoming generally felt in the re- 
cording industry that the average 
youngster is having an increasingly 
tough time entrenching himself as 
a performer of lasting value and 
appeal. 

In large part the primary cause 
of this situation is felt to lie in either 
poor selection of material, which 
frequently does the tyro vocalist 
more harm than good, or a simple 
matter of the supply exceeding the 
demand for a fresh voice. 

Keenly aware of this situation, a 


young Hollywood singer named 
Tony Travis sees only one solution 
to success in his field: Get out and 
promote your own record. 

With an initial album release now 
out on Verve, Come Swing With Me, 
Travis, darkly goodlooking and with 
a voice strikingly similar to Frank 


Sinatra’s, feels well satisfied with 
early results of his efforts. 
“Today's performer,” he states 


decisively, “ has to get to the label's 
promotion people and light a fire 
under ‘em. He must also personally 
push the record stores into building 


0 eres ee. 


window displays around his record.” | 
In addition to energetic legwork | 


Travis reports he spurred his _per- 
sonal campaign to the blastoff point 
by writing hundreds of personal 
letters to selected disc jockeys. 

Observing that “.. . smaller record 
companies should wake up and pro- 
mote their own product,” Travis 
adds as a recipe for stimulating sales, 
“If you want to make something 
happen, you've just got to get out 
and work.” 


Muskrat Tangle 

Muskrat Ramble, one of the earli- 
est and best known Dixieland tunes, 
last month figured in a damage suit 
described as “unprecedented” by 
songwriter Ray Gilbert, plaintiff in 
the legal dispute. 

Gilbert, who penned a lyric to the 
32-year-old Kid Ory tune in 1950, 
sought $300,000 damages from Hills 
Bros. Coffee, Inc., the music pub- 
lishing firm of George Simon, Inc., 
and others. He contended that con- 
tinual use of the tune as adapted 
to a television commercial for the 
coffee company seriously damaged 
the song’s popularity and jeopar- 
dized future royalties. 

Commented Gilbert: “This law- 
suit is basically a matter of principle. 
The object is to preserve such great 
standard songs as Ramble before the 
younger generation altogether forget 
that they ever were anything but 
commercial jingles. 

“What is our purpose as writers, 
anyway?” he asked angrily. “Are we 
going to sell shoe polish and coffee 
or write good songs for their own 
sake?” 

Remarking that the coffee com- 
pany and the publisher took the 
defensive stand that Gilbert stood to 
benefit from extra performances of 
the commercial version of Ramble, 
the songwriter snorted, “I’m not in- 


terested in the fast buck. I don’t want ? 


that kind of money when it jeop- 
ardizes the future of a great song.” 

Meanwhile, from the composer of 
the music, Kid Ory, there apparent 
ly was naught but silence. 
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‘Bill Holman 


Mel Lewis is the 


greatest big-band drummer 


Fe re ce 


t 
- By John Tynan 
At 31, towering, brawny Willis (Bill) Holman is 
regarded by most of his contemporaries as one of the 
brightest lights in arranging and composing for the 
modern jazz orchestra. An illustrious graduate of Holly- 
wood’s Westlake College of Modern Music (1948-51), 
Holman, a native of Santa Ana, Calif., was drawn away 
from a promising engineering career by the greater 
promise of satisfaction as a jazz tenor player and writer. 
; After serving in the ranks of Charlie Barnet’s band in 
1951, Holman joined the Stan Kenton orchestra the 
next year, contributing many originals to the band’s 
book. In the last year he has been increasingly active as 
a freelance arranger and now has in release a big-band 
LP (The Fabulous Bill Holman) on the Coral label. A 
second big-band album is due out soon on Andex 
Records, with which company the arranger recently 
signed as artist and artists-and-repertoire supervisor. 
His latest arranging credits include backgrounds for 
Jackie Cain and Roy Kral and, in collaboration with 
Johnny Mandel, music for singer David Allen’s new 
World-Pacific album. Holman’s original composition, 
Quartet, has been recorded on Contemporary by Shelly 
Manne and His Men. 
Holman recently joined with former Stan Kenton 
y oeeiener Mel Lewis as co-leader of their own quintet, 
soon to be heard in an Andex album, which currently 
\" playing Terri Lester’s Jazz Cellar in Hollywood. 





For this Cross Section, Holman offered his views on 
the variety of subjects: 

Bartok: “A lot of his music is written around Hun- 
) garian folk music, and, rhythmically, to me it’s almost as 
i swinging as jazz. This swinging feeling is mostly evident 
j in his string quartets. There’s a real parallel between 
| America’ folk music, from which jazz came, and 
_ Bartok’s Hungarian folk music.” 

) Srrincs in JAzz Writinc: “Strings would fit in with 
»my concept of jazz writing only as an admittedly com- 
mercial sound.” 

_ Format Music Stupy: “It’s getting to be desirable in 
Jazz, particularly for the writer. Not that you should 
merely be able to quote from classical composers, but 
the techniques you learn from formal study enable you 
to express yourself better. The danger here is getting 
involved in technique for its own sake.” 

Sports Cars: “Well, I drive an MG, but I’m told it’s 
not the hippest sports car to drive. Over-all, they have 
a lot more soul than American cars.” 

Movie Writinc: “I did an underscore for a movie 
called Swamp Women. It was about a gang of girl jewel 
thieves and their adventures in Louisiana bayous. We 
recorded the entire score in five hours and then were 
taken to task by the producer for taking so much time!” 
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Concert HALL Jazz: “Not as relaxed as it could be. 
Also, you don’t usually get a chance to play long 
enough. But Brubeck, for instance, has found it’s more 
rewarding financially to work concerts than night 
clubs.” 

BruBeEck’s Music: “Working with Joe Morello for a 
year has loosened up Dave a lot.” 

CauirorniA Livine: “I live in the plebian San Fer- 
nando Valley. I’d rather live on the top of the Holly- 
wood Hills—but my wife won't let me.” 

Tue “Harp” Tenor Men: “Of all those, I’d say my 
favorite is Coltrane, I think he’s completely sincere in 
everything he does, and he’s got a kind of savage energy 
in his playing which really kills me.” 

CHARLIE BarNeET: “A real bandleader! He knows how 
to get what he wants out of a band. I also like his book; 
it’s a very interesting saxophone book.” 

ENGINEERS: “I respect them a lot. It’s an exact science 
that got a little too exact for me.” 

INVENTION FOR GUITAR AND TRUMPET: “It’s one of the 
worst pieces I ever wrote, and I’ve made more money 
on it than on anything else of mine,” 

Bos BrookMEyYer: “The same things that apply to his 
writing also apply to his playing, I think. Obviously he 
has a lot of academic knowledge, but he never lets it 
interfere with his concept of what jazz should be. He's 
used his knowledge of techniques to get across his 
thought, yet without destroying the thought itself.” 

Bit Russo: “A helluva swell egg, but he doesn’t like 
dotted quarter-notes on the afterbeat of ‘One.’ ” 

GENE RoLaNp: “One of my earlier musical influ- 
ences. A tremendous talent, possibly spread in too many 
directions.” 

Mev Lewis: “He’s the greatest big-band drummer 
around. In the last few years he’s been playing with 
small groups and is developing a strong personality in 
that field.” 

SMALL-BAND Writinc: “It’s more difficult than 
writing for big bands because you don’t have oppor- 
tunity to use the colors, harmonies, and voicings or the 
sheer mass that you can sometimes use with a big band. 
I'm trying to develop my small-band writing to the 
point where it would be hard to tell where the impro- 
vising begins and the writing stops.” 
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By Don Gold and Dom Cerulli 


Mahalia Jackson and Duke Ellington 
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More than 60,000 persons sat 
through four days of sunshine, fog, 
and heavy rain to hear a series of 
concerts with performances ranging 
from pedestrian and vulgar to bril- 
liant and exciting, with every stop 
in between. 

Once again the afternoon concerts 
proved to be most stimulating. Once 
again there were the usual hotel and 
eating place hassles. This year, the 
record crowds that thronged into 
Freebody park were younger, row- 
dier, and more vocal than ever. 

Press cards were issued to more 
than 700 accredited critics, reporters, 
radio station representatives, and 
photographers. And police appre- 
hended counterfeiters who were 
selling phony press badges for $25. 

Columbia, MGM, EmArcy, and 
Atlantic recorded some of the per- 





formances. Raven Productions shot 
a wide-screen, color film of the fes- 
tival. CBS-radio broadcast an hour 
each evening. 

It was the biggest, most financially 
successful jazz venture ever under- 
taken. 

But musically it often left much 
to be desired. 

—dom 


Thursday Evening 


At 1:25 a.m. on Friday, July 4, 
Duke Ellington stepped to the mi- 
crophone to close the 1958 Newport 
festival's first evening concert. 

“Nothing follows Mahalia Jack- 
son,” Ellington told the already ex- 
hausted audience of 9,700 persons. 

In truth, many felt little preceded 
Miss Jackson. As one critic noted 
pointedly, Newport suffered from ir- 
regularity on opening night. 

The  festival’s Thursday night 
opener was characterized by an inva- 
sion of record, film, radio, and tele- 
vision interests, with cameras and 
microphones scattered throughout 
the stage and audience areas. 

_ The festival began with character- 
istic confusion. 

Although the starting time for the 
concert was announced as 8:30 p.m., 
radio broadcast arrangements forced 
the Ellington band and Dave Bru- 
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beck’s quartet to offer America a 
shirtsleeve sample before the official 
starting time. As a result, members 
of the audience entering the park 
were greeted by the rather baffling 
sight of the Ellington band or Bru- 
beck quartet performing unan- 
nounced. 

Emcee Willis Conover, attempting 
to work within the limitations im- 
posed by the broadcast schedule, 
managed to note that this was a 
Duke Ellington night. Conover ex- 
pediently introduced Rex Stewart 
and the Ellington Alumni all stars, 
featuring Stewart, cornet; Cootie 
Williams, trumpet; Tyree Glenn, 
trombone; Ben Webster, tenor; Hil- 
ton Jefferson, alto; Billy Strayhorn, 


the rhythm section, the group re- 
flected the wages of years and eco- 
nomic pressures, Stewart's unfortu- 
nate valve-flicking, Williams’ now- 
mild growl, Glenn’s often tasteless 
gyrations, and Greer’s inconsistency 
marred the group’s performance. 

In keeping with the theme of “ir- 
regularity” determined earlier, Sen. 
Theodore R. Green of Rhode Island 
was introduced to welcome the 
crowd to Newport after the first 
group had performed. The senator 
managed to create a welcome respite 
between the opening group and the 
arrival of Marian McPartland's trio. 

Miss McPartland, accompanied by 
Milt Hinton, bass, and Ed Shaugh- 
nessy, drums, meandered pleasantly 





Dave Brubeck 


piano; Oscar Pettiford, bass, and 
Sonny Greer, drums. 

The group performed with more 
historical than musical significance. 
Nostalgia filled the air as memories 
of better days filtered through the 
sounds produced by the group. 

Through a set that included a 
new Concerto for Cootie, C Jam 
Blues, Boy Meets Horn, Chelsea 
Bridge, Le Grand Romp, In a Sen- 
tumental Mood, and Perdido, a con- 
stant struggle to recapture the past 
ensued. 

Despite Pettiford’s strong hand in 
16 © DOWN BEAT 





through a series of Ellington tunes, 
including I’m Beginning to See the 
Light, Prelude to a Kiss, and It 
Don’t Mean a Thing If You Ain't 
Got That Swing. Gerry Mulligan, 
attired in a brilliant, red blazer, 
marched on stand to join the trio 
for rather routine versions of Don’t 
Get Around Much Any More and 
C Jam Blues (for the second time) . 

On this evening, Miss McPart- 
land’s playing reflected her interest 
in several modern jazzmen, includ- 
ing Lennie Tristano, Dave Brubeck, 
Eddie Costa, and Bill Evans. Much 


of it was pleasantly executed, but 
little of it spoke with strong individ. 
ual authority. Mulligan’s contrilu- 
tion was not as impressive as he can 
be, if sufficiently inspired by those 
around him. 

Next to arrive was the Miles Davis 
sextet, with Davis, trumpet; John 
Coltrane, tenor; Julian Adderley, 
alto; Bill Evans, piano; Paul Chamn- 
bers, bass, and Jimmy Cobb, drums. 

On an Ellington night, the Davis 
group’s repertoire included _ six 
tunes, none associated with Duke. 
Included were Monk’s Straight No 
Chaser, Put Your Little Foot, Two 
Bass Hit, and Bye Bye Blackbirds, 
Asked backstage why his group did 
not perform Ellington tunes, Miles 
logically declared that performing 
familiar material effectively would 
be the best sort of tribute. 

Unfortunately, the group did not 
perform effectively. Although Miles 
continues to play with delicacy and 
infinite grace, his group’s solidarity 
is hampered by the angry young 
tenor of Coltrane. Backing himself 
into rhythmic corners on flurries of 
notes, Coltrane sounded like the 
personification of motion-without- 
progress in jazz. What is equally im- 
portant, Coltrane’s playing appar- 
ently has influenced Adderley. The 
latter’s playing indicated less concern 
for melodic structure than he has 
illustrated in the past. 

Although Chambers continues to 
be one of jazz's most agile bassists, 
he was drowned often by Cobb's op- 
pressive support. Evans, too, had 
little opportunity to speak as author- 
itatively as he has indicated he can 
speak. 

With the exception of Miles’ vital 
contribution, then, the group proved 
more confusing to listeners than edu- 
cational. 

After a needed intermission, the 
Dave Brubeck quartet appeared. 
Brubeck, piano; Paul Desmond, alto; 
Joe Banjamin, bass, and Joe Morel- 
lo, drums, conducted an Ellington 
tour, including visits to Jump for 
Joy, Brubeck’s The Duke, Perdido, 
Flamingo, C Jam Blues (yes, again), 
and Take the ‘A’ Train. 

Although the group does not quite 
merit the title of the “Joe Morello 
quartet,” as one critic noted, it was 
Morello who provided most of the 
highlights of the set and, fer that 
matter, the entire evening. Display- 
ing impeccable taste and invention 
in support and as soloist, Morello 
indicated how valuable he is to the 
Brubeck group. Brubeck himself, 
however, had several moments of 
attractive creation, and Desmond 
manifested the subtlety and taste for 
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which he has become known. 

The Duke Ellington band took 
over the bandstand at this point for 
what was intended to be the climax 
of the evening’s presentation. 

On hand were Ellington, piano 
and leader; Clark Terry, Ray Nance, 
Shorty Baker, Cat Anderson, and 
Francis Williams, trumpets; Quentin 
Jackson, Britt Woodman, and John 
Sanders, trombones; Johnny Hodges, 
Harry Carney, Russell Procope, Jim- 
my Hamilton, and Paul Gonsalves, 
reeds; Jimmy Woode, bass, and Sam 
Woodyard, drums. 

Apparently thinking of his audi- 
ence—and a Columbia LP to be re- 
corded during the band's perform- 
ance—Ellington presented a program 
of new material, certainly a laud- 
able aim. Newness, however, was its 
primary virtue. 

Among the tunes introduced were 
Scratching the Surface (a title which 
could serve to define Ellington's 
compositional efforts for this festi- 
val), Mr. Gentle and Mr. Cool (for 
Baker, who played splendidly, and 
Nance on violin), an obvious and 
often silly survey of jazz titled Jazz 
Festival Jazz, Hi Fi Fo Fum (another 
version of Skin Deep, with Sam 
Woodyard pounding __ relentlessly 
throughout), El Gato (a Latin-fla- 
vored tempest for four trumpets), 
and Prima Bara Dubla, a vehicle for 
a collaboration of Gerry Mulligan 
and Harry Carney. 

Also imposed on the audience 
were vocals by a new Ellington song- 
stress, Lil Greenwood. In perform- 
ances of two tunes, she indicated a 
decidedly crude approach. Ozzie 
Bailey contributed a third vocal, on 
M. C. Blues, but was hampered by 
the tune’s absurd lyrics. 

The band’s final selection was the 
Come Sunday segment from Elling- 
ton’s Black, Brown, and Beige. Once 
the band had performed it, Mahalia 
Jackson was introduced (by singer 
Frankie Laine) and offered her vocal 
interpretation of the same selection. 
The band-singer relationship was 
not ideal during this performance. 

As the evening moved toward 
morning, Miss Jackson provided an- 
other high point (remember Joe 
Morello) in singing Keep Your 
Hand On the Plow (with her accom- 
panist, Mildred Fall, assisting ably) . 
After an encore chorus of it, she 
bowed out, leaving Ellington to 
close the evening by kicking off an- 
other trivial tune, one he identified 
as Jones. As the crowd poured out 
of the park into the night, few in- 
quired as to Jones’ identity. 

The evening, intended as a tribute 
to Ellington, turned out to be a 





strange mixture of warped historical 
sounds, some pleasant and some 
confusing modern sounds, and an 
Ellington band performance that 
contained a high technical level, 
charm, and emptiness, resulting in 
little of lasting value. Had Joe Mo- 
rello and Mahalia Jackson stayed at 
home, the festival could have begun 
on Friday. 

—gold 


Friday Afternoon 


The emphasis of Friday afternoon’s 
concert was placed squarely on the 
festival’s International jazz band, and 
the composers and arrangers who 
contributed to its book. 

In general, it was a successful con- 
cert. It continued the pattern set 
last year, when the most interesting 
and provocative jazz presentations 
were staged during the afternoon. 

John LaPorta opened the concert 
with a swinging set by his fine 
group, which included Dick Carter, 
bass; Jack Reilly, piano, and Charlie 
Perry, drums. The set got off to a 
rough start when Carter broke a 


bass string while warming up, and 
his bass fell over and was damaged 























drove hard, when necessary, but with 
a sound much less strident than 
those too often in evidence today. 
His solos had fluency and coherence. 

Carter showed a fascinating tech- 
nique on his instrument, which was 
played virtually as a guitar is played 
with the right hand. He often 
strummed series of notes, utilizing 
all the fingers of his right hand. 
Perry’s time and taste were excel- 
lent, and Reilly was a genuine sur- 
prise and a pleasant experience to 
hear. His playing, in the pulsing, 
hammering pattern set by Eddie 
Costa, showed an unusual degree of 
fire and imagination. 

Outstanding piece of the whole 
set was LaPorta’s Minor, a haunt- 
ingly tender ballad on which John 
played with strong lyrical feeling, 
and Reilly contributed a forceful 
solo. 

The Jimmy Giuffre Three, with 
Giuffre on clarinet, tenor, and bari- 
tone; Bob Brookmeyer on trombone; 
and Jim Hall on guitar sustained 
the pace set by LaPorta. Giuffre’s 
set was a well-matched string of 
musical gems. The trio played the 
first movement of Giuffre’s new 
Western Suite, titled Pony Express; 
and The Lonely Time, That’s The 


Rex Stewart 


while a replacement 
rushed onstage. 


was_ being 

But the setback was only tem- 
porary. LaPorta and the group 
swung hard through a set of four 
originals and two standards, includ- 
ing Searching and Decided, by 
Reilly; Diction by Carter; The Most 
Minor by LaPorta, and _ Billie’s 
Bounce and Darn That Dream, 

At all times, LaPorta demon- 
strated that he is an altoist whose 
basic musical conception pays trib- 
ute to Bird without any perceptible 
influence in tone and technique. He 


Way It Is, Waltz, and The Train 
and The River. 


With the exception of Waltz, 
which was a rather formal piece in 
a Chopin vein, the set was a good 
cross section of what the group is 
doing today. Brookmeyer soloed 
handsomely throughout, and played 
piano on Waltz. The Lonely Time 
was lovely, and very gentle in mood. 

The International band climaxed 
the afternoon with a program of 
originals and arrangements by 
*Adolphe Sandole, LaPorta, Giuffre, 
Bill Russo, and Marshall Brown, its 
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beck’s quartet to offer America a 
shirtsleeve sample before the official 
starting time. As a result, members 
of the audience entering the park 
were greeted by the rather baffling 
sight of the Ellington band or Bru- 
beck quartet performing unan- 
nounced. 

Emcee Willis Conover, attempting 
to work within the limitations im- 
posed by the broadcast schedule, 
managed to note that this was a 
Duke Ellington night. Conover ex- 
pediently introduced Rex Stewart 
and the Ellington Alumni all stars, 
featuring Stewart, cornet; Cootie 
Williams, trumpet; Tyree Glenn, 
trombone; Ben Webster, tenor; Hil- 
ton Jefferson, alto; Billy Strayhorn, 


the rhythm section, the group re- 
flected the wages of years and eco- 
nomic pressures, Stewart's unfortu- 
nate valve-flicking, Williams’ now- 
mild growl, Glenn’s often tasteless 
gyrations, and Greer’s inconsistency 
marred the group’s performance. 

In keeping with the theme of “‘ir- 
regularity” determined earlier, Sen. 
Theodore R. Green of Rhode Island 
was introduced to welcome the 
crowd to Newport after the first 
group had performed. The senator 
managed to create a welcome respite 
between the opening group and the 
arrival of Marian McPartland’s trio. 

Miss McPartland, accompanied by 
Milt Hinton, bass, and Ed Shaugh- 
nessy, drums, meandered _ pleasantly 





Dave Brubeck 


piano; Oscar Pettiford, bass, and 
Sonny Greer, drums. 

The group performed with more 
historical than musical significance. 
Nostalgia filled the air as memories 
of better days filtered through the 
sounds produced by the group. 

Through a set that included a 
new Concerto for Cootie, C Jam 
Blues, Boy Meets Horn, Chelsea 
Bridge, Le Grand Romp, In a Sen- 
timental Mood, and Perdido, a con- 
stant struggle to recapture the past 
ensued. 

Despite Pettiford’s strong hand in 
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through a series of Ellington tunes, 
including I’m Beginning to See the 
Light, Prelude to a Kiss, and It 
Don’t Mean a Thing If You Ain’t 
Got That Swing. Gerry Mulligan, 
attired in a brilliant, red blazer, 
marched on stand to join the trio 
for rather routine versions of Don’t 
Get Around Much Any More and 
C Jam Blues (for the second time) . 

On this evening, Miss McPart- 
land’s playing reflected her interest 
in several modern jazzmen, includ- 
ing Lennie Tristano, Dave Brubeck, 
Eddie Costa, and Bill Evans. Much 


of it was pleasantly executed, but 
little of it spoke with strong individ 
ual authority. Mulligan’s contribu 
tion was not as impressive as he cin 
be, if sufficiently inspired by those 
around him. 

Next to arrive was the Miles Davis 
sextet, with Davis, trumpet; John 
Coltrane, tenor; Julian Adderley, 
alto; Bill Evans, piano; Paul Chain- 
bers, bass, and Jimmy Cobb, drums. 

On an Ellington night, the Davis 
group's repertoire included - six 
tunes, none associated with Duke. 
Included were Monk’s Straight No 
Chaser, Put Your Little Foot, Two 
Bass Hit, and Bye Bye Blackbirds. 
Asked backstage why his group did 
not perform Ellington tunes, Miles 
logically declared that performing 
familiar material effectively would 
be the best sort of tribute. 

Unfortunately, the group did not 
perform effectively. Although Miles 
continues to play with delicacy and 
infinite grace, his group’s solidarity 
is hampered by the angry young 
tenor of Coltrane. Backing himself 
into rhythmic corners on flurries of 
notes, Coltrane sounded like the 
personification of motion-without- 
progress in jazz. What is equally im- 
portant, Coltrane’s playing appar- 
ently has influenced Adderley. The 
latter’s playing indicated less concern 
for melodic structure than he has 
illustrated in the past. 

Although Chambers continues to 
be one of jazz’s most agile bassists, 
he was drowned often by Cobb’s op- 
pressive support. Evans, too, had 
little opportunity to speak as author- 
itatively as he has indicated he can 
speak. 

With the exception of Miles’ vital 
contribution, then, the group proved 
more confusing to listeners than edu- 
cational. 

After a needed intermission, the 
Dave Brubeck quartet appeared. 
Brubeck, piano; Paul Desmond, alto; 
Joe Banjamin, bass, and Joe Morel- 
lo, drums, conducted an Ellington 
tour, including visits to Jump for 
Joy, Brubeck’s The Duke, Perdido, 
Flamingo, C Jam Blues (yes, again), 
and Take the ‘A’ Train. 

Although the group does not quite 
merit the title of the “Joe Morello 
quartet,” as one critic noted, it was 
Morello who provided most of the 
highlights of the set and, fer that 
matter, the entire evening. Display- 
ing impeccable taste and invention 
in support and as soloist, Morello 

indicated how valuable he is to the 
Brubeck group. Brubeck himself, 
however, had several moments of 
attractive creation, and Desmond 
manifested the subtlety and taste for 
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which he has become known. 

The Duke Ellington band took 
over the bandstand at this point for 
what was intended to be the climax 
of the evening’s presentation. 

On hand were Ellington, piano 
and leader; Clark Terry, Ray Nance, 
Shorty Baker, Cat Anderson, and 
Francis Williams, trumpets; Quentin 
Jackson, Britt Woodman, and John 
Sanders, trombones; Johnny Hodges, 
Harry Carney, Russell Procope, Jim- 
my Hamilton, and Paul Gonsalves, 
reeds; Jimmy Woode, bass, and Sam 
Woodyard, drums. 

Apparently thinking of his audi- 
ence—and a Columbia LP to be re- 
corded during the band‘s perform- 
ance—Ellington presented a program 
of new material, certainly a laud- 
able aim. Newness, however, was its 
primary virtue. 

Among the tunes introduced were 
Scratching the Surface (a title which 
could serve to define Ellington’s 
compositional efforts for this festi- 
val), Mr. Gentle and Mr. Cool (for 
Baker, who played splendidly, and 
Nance on violin), an obvious and 
often silly survey of jazz titled Jazz 
Festival Jazz, Hi Fi Fo Fum (another 
version of Skin Deep, with Sam 
Woodyard pounding _ relentlessly 
throughout), El Gato (a Latin-fla- 
vored tempest for four trumpets) , 
and Prima Bara Dubla, a vehicle for 
a collaboration of Gerry Mulligan 
and Harry Carney. 

Also imposed on the audience 
were vocals by a new Ellington song- 
stress, Lil Greenwood. In _perform- 
ances of two tunes, she indicated a 
decidedly crude approach. Ozzie 
Bailey contributed a third vocal, on 
M. C. Blues, but was hampered by 
the tune’s absurd lyrics. 

The band’s final selection was the 
Come Sunday segment from Elling- 
ton’s Black, Brown, and Beige. Once 
the band had performed it, Mahalia 
Jackson was introduced (by singer 
Frankie Laine) and offered her vocal 
interpretation of the same selection. 
The band-singer relationship was 
not ideal during this performance. 

As the evening moved toward 
morning, Miss Jackson provided an- 
other high point (remember Joe 
Morello) in singing Keep Your 
Hand On the Plow (with her accom- 
panist, Mildred Fall, assisting ably) . 
After an encore chorus of it, she 
bowed out, leaving Ellington to 
close the evening by kicking off an- 
other trivial tune, one he identified 
as Jones. As the crowd poured out 
of the park into the night, few in- 
quired as to Jones’ identity. 

The evening, intended as a tribute 
to Ellington, turned out to be a 





strange mixture of warped historical 
sounds, some pleasant and some 
confusing modern sounds, and an 
Ellington band performance that 
contained a high technical level, 
charm, and emptiness, resulting in 
little of lasting value. Had Joe Mo- 
rello and Mahalia Jackson stayed at 
home, the festival could have begun 
on Friday. 

—gold 


Friday Afternoon 


The emphasis of Friday afternoon’s 
concert was placed squarely on the 
festival’s International jazz band, and 
the composers and arrangers who 
contributed to its book. 

In general, it was a successful con- 
cert. It continued the pattern set 
last year, when the most interesting 
and provocative jazz presentations 
were staged during the afternoon. 

John LaPorta opened the concert 
with a swinging set by his fine 
group, which included Dick Carter, 
bass; Jack Reilly, piano, and Charlie 
Perry, drums. The set got off to a 
rough start when Carter broke a 
bass string while warming up, and 
his bass fell over and was damaged 




























drove hard, when necessary, but with 
a sound much less strident than 
those too often in evidence today. 
His solos had fluency and coherence. 

Carter showed a fascinating tech- 
nique on his instrument, which was 
played virtually as a guitar is played 
with the right hand. He often 
strummed series of notes, utilizing 
all the fingers of his right hand. 
Perry’s time and taste were excel- 
lent, and Reilly was a genuine sur- 
prise and a pleasant experience to 
hear. His playing, in the pulsing, 
hammering pattern set by Eddie 
Costa, showed an unusual degree of 
fire and imagination. 

Outstanding piece of the whole 
set was LaPorta’s Minor, a haunt- 
ingly tender ballad on which John 
played with strong lyrical feeling, 
and Reilly contributed a forceful 
solo. 

The Jimmy Giuffre Three, with 
Giuffre on clarinet, tenor, and bari- 
tone; Bob Brookmeyer on trombone; 
and Jim Hall on guitar sustained 
the pace set by LaPorta. Giuffre’s 
set was a well-matched string of 
musical gems. The trio played the 
first movement of Giuffre’s new 
Western Suite, titled Pony Express; 
and The Lonely Time, That’s The 


Rex Stewart 


while a replacement was 


rushed onstage. 

But the setback was only tem- 
porary. LaPorta and the group 
swung hard through a set of four 
originals and two standards, includ- 
ing Searching and Decided, by 
Reilly; Diction by Carter; The Most 
Minor by LaPorta, and_ Billie’s 
Bounce and Darn That Dream. 

At all times, LaPorta demon- 
strated that he is an altoist whose 
basic musical conception pays trib- 
ute to Bird without any perceptible 
influence in tone and technique. He 


being 


Way It Is, Waltz, and The Train 
and The River. 

With the exception of Waltz, 
which was a rather formal piece in 
a Chopin vein, the set was a good 
cross section of what the group is 
doing today. Brookmeyer soloed 
handsomely throughout, and played 
piano on Waltz. The Lonely Time 
was lovely, and very gentle in mood. 

The International band climaxed 
the afternoon with a program of 
originals and arrangements by 
Adolphe Sandole, LaPorta, Giuffre, 
Bill Russo, and Marshall Brown, its 
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director. There was a noticeable lack Sandole’s Hallelujah. Russo's New- as though it was in terrible shape, 
of solo strength, quite probably due port Suite in two parts—Blues and A _ played an incredibly poor solo on rough 
to nervousness on the part of the Dance—was a challenging work, And The Angels Sing coast-to-coast. Wart: 
band members. Ensembles, however, cleanly played by the band, and fea- After the radio show, Teddy Wil- etedl 0 
were ripped off with polish and snap, turing good solos by Gojkovic, Jarn- son contributed a well-balanced set But 
although the powerful trumpet sec- berg, Guerin, and Salomon. of tunes associated with and ex. make 
tion seemed less crackling in per- Too Marvelous For Words, by pected of him. He was backed by made 
formance than it had in rehearsals. Sandole, had more competent solo — bassist Johnny Williams and druin- to un 
The opener was Brown’s Don’t work by Gojkovic, and LaPorta’s mer Bert Dahlander. howe 
Wait For Henry, an easy-tempoed Jazz Concerto for Alto Saxophone The remainder of the night was Good 
piece with solos by tenor man Bernt featured 15-year-old Andy Marsala all Goodman, the band, Jimmy it ha 
Rosengren of Sweden, trumpeter of Farmingdale, N.Y., who blew’ Rushing, Martha Tilton, and some dance 
Dusko Gojkovic of Hungary, trom- easily through the composition. The very bad sounds. 
bone man Albert Mangelsdorff of work featured a lyrical and moving On the band were Butterfield, 
Germany, tenorist Jan Wroblewski — section, with Marsala playing the Bernie Glow, Doc Severinson, and Sat 














of Poland, and trombonist Kurt pretty theme with guitar backing by Taft Jordan, trumpets; Frank RKe- Cri 

Jarnberg of Sweden. Rosengren so- Gabor Szabo of Hungary. As an en- hak, Eddie Bert, Vernon Brown, Pr si 

loed with the sound and push of core, Andy played LaPorta’s arrange- trombones; Buddy Tate, Skippy | mare 

Sonny Rollins, with some stylistic ment of Don’t Blame Me. Colluccio, Ernie Morrow, Rudy Ru- neve 
tributes to John Coltrane, but The band closed its set with La-  therford, Gene Allen, reeds; Henry — 

lacked cohesion. Both Mangelsdorff Porta’s arrangement of Swinging The Grimes, bass; Roy Burnes, drums; tg 

and Gojkovic had displayed more Blues, sparked by a series of easy, Roland Hanna, piano; Kenny Bur- mon b 

potency in their rehearsal work. swinging choruses by Rosengren, _ rell, guitar. ar 

Wroblewski, of the Pres-Getz school, who apparently had loosened up. Goodman played virtually all the f a 

sorted together some ideas, but Gojkovic contributed a witty solo. old favorites, including Don’t Be We si 

didn’t manage to give them much Mangelsdorff played better, but still That Way, Bach Goes To Town; Rill 

form. not up to expectations. Guerin came Loch Lomond, Cherokee, More Ma : - 

Things picked up with Sandole’s down front and played the most ex- Than You Know, Body and Soul, tet 
Indiana, on which trumpeter Roger citing series of choruses of the set,a The World Is Waiting For The is 

Guerin of France and alto man Hans’ charming collection of variations Sunrise; Sing, Sing Sing; and One ' E sai 

3 Qs : 3 ; ae: ‘ ‘ 4: dai ; neycl 

Salomon of Austria carried the fleet done with some emphasis on half- O’Clock Jump. Rushing sang I’m § of jaz: 

theme, with pianist George Gruntz valving, and with a verve and polish Comin’ Virginia, Harvard Blues, © iy 

of Switzerland galloping like an that was a joy to hear. Brussels Blues, and A Fine Romance ra 

angry Horace Silver. Arif Marden’s During the set, the lead trumpet (with Martha) . She sang ’S Wonder- ee 
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arrangement of Imagination featured work of Denmark’s Palle Bolvig and ful, Lomond, and a medley includ- § by Mo 

trombonist Christian Kellens of the drumming of Italy’s Gilberto ing Please Be Kind, I Let A Song} processi 
Belgium, and some_ beautifully Cuppini were impressive. Go Out Of My Heart, and Bei Mt § ported 

voiced, wide-spread band writing. —dom Bist Du Schoen. oc. T. | 

Giuffre’s work, The Pentatonic Goodman, despite the ragged, } cated ( 


Man, was impressive. He used the 
orchestra as he does his trio, with 
shifting lines from sections and 


Friday Evening 
The Benny Goodman band made 
mincemeat of Benny Goodman 


often distorted, sound of his band, 
appeared in excellent spirits. He 
danced, swung his hips, and made a 


i 
3 


progres: 


of jazz 


able a 











within sections. The rhythm section night. . ' _ few jokes during the i me a . Pane 
vis Pipe Fee Mgnt The radio broadcast portion of plodding night. His playing was § five ori; 
esaaysin used conventionally ay de program included sets by Chico quite erratic in sound, ranging from § Hi Fly 
time in the work. There were no fyamilton’s quintet and the Gerry a thin, reedy sound to a full, liquid § Susan, 1 
solos. Muilligan quartet, as well as a half- one... sometimes in the same solo. § and an 


Coss 
tion of 


Some more obvious things, Benny 


Baritone Ronnie Ross of England 
did rather listlessly. Some quite 


blew well, but a bit impatiently, on 
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hour of things to come by the band. 
Billy Butterfield, whose lip sounded 
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rough things, like the quartet's 
Waiting For The Sunrise, he rock- 
eted off with no trouble. 

But the inability of Butterfield to 
make it with the rest of the trumpets 
made the band a painful experience 
to undergo. Even more apparent, 
however, was the fact that what the 
Goodman night would have been, if 
it had happened, was a nostalgic 
dance set. 

—dom 


Saturday Afternoon 


Critics had their afternoon on 
Saturday at this year’s festival. 

Several prominent writers and 
critics presented groups of their own 
selection. The critics participating, 
with the group or individual each 
endorsed, were: 

Alan Morrison, New York editor 
of Ebony Magazine: the Randy 
Weston trio. 

Bill Coss, editor of Metronome 
Magazine: the Don Butterfield sex- 
tet. 

Leonard Feather, author of The 
Encyclopedia of Jazz and The Book 


| of Jazz; pianist Willie (The Lion) 





Smith and vibist Lem Winchester. 

George Frazier, jazz writer: singer 

Beulah Bryant. 
.Barry Ulanov, author of The 
Handbook of Jazz: the Bernard 
Peiffer trio. (Ulanov was unable to 
attend to personally introduce his 
choice. Feather performed the task 
for him.) 

Dom Cerulli, associate editor of 
Down Beat: the Herb Pomeroy or- 
chestra. 

The presentation of the critics’ 
choices was preceded by a brief two- 
tune set by Angelo DiPippo’s quar- 
tet, featuring DiPippo, accordion; 
Sam Most, flute; Tommy Potter, 


| bass, and Teddy Sommer, drums. 


The performances of All the Things 
You Are and What is This Thing 
Called Love by the group, high- 
lighted by DiPippo’s modern sound 
on accordion, was reasonably pleas- 
ant, but not fully rewarding. 

Randy Weston’s trio, introduced 
by Morrison, was the first in the 
procession of critics’ choices. Sup- 
ported by George Joyner, bass, and 


»G. T. Hogan, drums, Weston indi- 
> cated 


once again the substantial 
progress he has achieved in the realm 
of jazz piano. Playing with appreci- 
able authority and often striking 


} conceptual power, Weston performed 
| five original compositions, including 


. 


Hi Fly, three jazz waltzes—Little 
Susan, Babe’s Blues, and Little Niles, 
and an up-tempo Machine Blues. 

_ Coss followed with an introduc- 
tion of the Butterfield group, which 





Butterfield, tuba; Lou 
Mucci, trumpet; Seldon Powell, 
tenor, clarinet, bass clarinet, and 
flute; Barry Galbraith, guitar; Bob 
Swan, percussion, and Joe Venuto, 
drums. Dedicating the set to the 
late John Kirby, Butterfield led the 
group through a series of semi-ex- 
perimental compositions with such 
titles as Plaintive Native, Inverse 
Perspective, and Euphoria Sonoria. 
Butterfield utilized the ability of 
Swan and Venuto to double on 
vibes to present a two vibes piece, an 
arrangement by Venuto of When I 
Fall in Love. Swan was featured on 
several percussion instruments, in- 
cluding a brief tympani solo. For 
the most part, however, the group 
was not as creatively adventurous as 
the titles of the charts seemed to 
indicate. Much of the group’s music 
was stiffly expressed, with the instru- 
mentation appearing to be an end 
in itself. The relationship between 
the group and the John Kirby 
group, outlined by Coss in his intro- 
duction, seemed somewhat dubious. 


included 


A gust of fresh air comforted the 
afternoon audience when Feather 
presented Willie (The Lion) Smith. 
With straw hat tilted forward and 
cigar clamped firmly between his 
lips, Smith provided five examples 
of stride piano splendor. Backed by 
drummer Jim Zitano of the Pomeroy 
band, he performed Contrary Mo- 
tion, Squeeze Me, Portrait of the 
Duke, Echoes of Spring, and Finger- 
bustin’, pausing between tunes only 
long enough to converse inimitably 
with the audience. 

Next in line was George Frazier’s 
choice, singer Beulah Bryant, ‘sub- 
bing for Julia Lee, originally sched- 
uled to appear. Backed by Julian 
Adderley, alto; John Mehegan, pi- 
ano; John Neves, bass, and Zitano, 
drums, Miss Bryant manifested what 
certain critics term “roots”, but dis- 
played as well a notable lack of tal- 
ent. Performing with the ferocity of 
a primitive Velma Middleton, the 
hefty shouter offered two blues, in- 
cluding Shake, Rattle, and Roll, and 
Sometimes I Feel Like a Motherless 
Child, a combination some listeners, 
including Big Bill Broonzy, might 
find incongruous and objectionable. 

Frazier’s introduction, by the way, 
was presented largely in Latin. Sev- 
eral chuckles were noted on the part 
of doctors, pharmacists, and clergy- 
men in the audience, but to those 
who neglected to obtain a classical 
education, it simply represented an- 
other aspect of fun at Newport. 

The Bernard Peiffer trio, intro- 
duced by Feather in Ulanov’s ab- 
sence, provided several enlightening 


Miles Davis 


Marian McPortland 
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moments. Peiffer, assisted by bassist 
Ernie Furtado and the exception- 
ally capable drummer, Jimmy Camp- 
bell, illustrated his impressive tech- 
nical facility, as he did in his ap- 
pearance at last year’s festival. 
What is more important, he indi- 
cated as well that he has made pro- 
gress in the move from technique as 
an end to technique as a means to 
a more creative end. On Easy to 
Love and Jeepers Creepers, he mani- 
fested a surging rhythmic quality 
and an ability to play inspiration- 
ally, on a conceptual level. On Last 
Night When We Were Young, how- 
ever, he lapsed into a florid mood. 
His ‘closing offering, his own Blues 
for Django, was a strikingly effec- 
tive performance, despite some 
heavy-handed moments. His appear- 
ance indicated substantial progress 
made, progress which led many to 
look forward to his gradual emer- 
gence as a significant jazz pianist on 
a grand, almost Tatumesque scale. 
When Peiffer concluded his set, a 
police officer moved onstand. In- 
stead of bearing a subpoena, how- 
ever, he was well-armed with a vibra- 
harp. He was Feather’s second selec- 
tion, Lem Winchester, from Wil- 


mington, Del. 





centric comments on the state of 
jazz in Boston, had something to of- 
fer in the Herb Pomeroy band. 
Equipped with an unusually fresh 
array of charts and a stirring en- 
semble sound, the band made more 
sense than several of the more prom- 
inent bands appearing at the fes- 
tival. However, it shared one limi- 
tation with several of the other 
bands—a lack of solo strength. Armed 
with the charts, the ensemble sound, 
and a strong rhythm section, how- 
ever, the band communicated force- 
fully. Among the material presented 
were Charlie Bechler’s East Wind, 
Neal Bridge’s The Green Horn, Bob 


Freedman’s On the Other World 
(featuring Freedman on alto), Arif 
Marden’s Blues for Myself, and a 


scorching closer, George Duvivier’s 
The Lunceford Touch. The latter, 
in this writer’s opinion, was the sin- 
gle most effective big band perform- 
ance of the festival. 


The band _ itself, composed of 
men with a variety of “daytime” 
jobs who want to find additional 
satisfaction in jazz, included Pom- 
eroy, trumpet and leader; Bill Berry, 
Nick Capezuto, Lennie Johnson, and 
Augie Ferretti, trumpets; Joe Cia- 





The International Band 


Joined by the Pomeroy band’s 
rhythm section—Ray Santisi, piano; 
Neves, bass, and Zitano, drums— 
Winchester manifested a Hampton- 
influenced fury, as he charged 
through a brief set that included 
Take the ‘A’ Train and Polka Dots 


and Moonbeams. He performed 
throughout with Hamptonian in- 
clination, but without some _ of 


Hampton's occasionally poor taste. 
He well could become a contribut- 
ing jazz vibist, if he’s willing to aban- 
don the police force to do so. 

Dom Cerulli, despite some ethno- 
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vardone, Bill Ligan, and Gene Di- 
Stasio, trombones; Jimmy Mosher, 
Varty Haroutunian, Joe Caruso, 
Dave Chapman, and _ Freedman, 
reeds; Santisi, piano; Neves, bass, 
and Zitano, drums. 

It is a tribute to Pomeroy’s or- 
ganizational and inspirational] skill 
that the band made a solid impres- 
sion on the Newport audience, which 
applauded the band’s efforts with 
great enthusiasm. If Pomeroy can 
develop soloists of consistently high 
quality, the bands currently dwelling 
in the land of complacency may be 








forced to remodel their decaying 
musical homes. 






—vold 
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Saturday Evening 


Rock and Roll came to Newport § @ Jazz 
at this concert, and fared a bit bet- | @ Popu 
ter than some of the more legitimate je Tape 


presentations. The type of music J 
new to Newport was best personi- 
fied by Chuck Berry, who sang his 
big record hits, pranced, danced, and 
duck-waddled across the stage, with 
a band of jazz men backing him. — | 

The blues parade began with Joe 
Turner, Pete Johnson, Ray Charles | 





a eee ee 


and his band, and Maynard Fergu- | 12 
’ *.° 4 P ruitar Wwe 
son’s wailing band, all of whom /&"" | 
ade the radio broadcast. Johnson | —s 
made the rac adcast. | j collected 
accom- 


opened the actual concert, 
panied by Jo Jones and bassist Tom 
Bryant. 


Laurindo 
together 
picture fe 


Joe Turner was accompanied § There j 
by the Newport Blues band, Broutine u 
including Jack Teagarden, Lennie Blovely ve 
Johnson, Buck Clayton, Georgie played as 
Auld, Rudy Rutherford, Buddy Bf! @ an 
Tate, Jo Jones, Pete Johnson, and §'"s “hi 


¥ reservauio 


Tom Bryant. He sang Let The Good 
Times Roll; Corina, Corina; Honey , 
Hush; Shake, Rattle, and Roll, all 
to good response from the more- Julie A 
than- -capacity audience. Most of the Doolittle 
presentation was blues, although the lection of 
last number hit the R&R crowd | Yriters in 
where they lived. tor LPM 
Ray Charles and his group rock- re say 
eted through a blazing tune called)" "" 


| Spring; Fa 
Hot Rod, then he settled down at 6 ai 


piano for Sherry, which was taken (jo Me—p. 
at a more comfortable tempo for!  phoce , 
soloing. Charles played a_ Blues | celebrated 
Waltz, with some interesting voic- | inal-cast I 


ings behind the soloists. He sang fby annots 
I’m A Fool For You, and brought §meadow-b 
on the Raylets, a female quartet, to § "8: She c 
sing Yes Indeed, a blues with a a th 
strong spiritual feel. They encored pom. © 
with The Night Time is the Right 





Time; and Charles closed his por- 

tion of the show with a driving § In some 
blues, I’ve Got a Woman Good to §tor again 
Me. On the whole, it was an enjoy- § phenomen 


able performance. PTitked Th 


Big Maybelle, backed by _ the he the 
blues band, sang Baby Please Don't rad age 
Go, Cherry, a rocking blues (sparked 9 on - 

oO these 


by Buck Clayton’s punching trum- Pag 
pet), If I Could Be With You One elie 
: g te 
Hour Tonight, and another blues. Jiyin ang 
Gerry Mulligan’s group, with Bill J may be. ‘T 
Crow, bass; Art Farmer, trumpet; jj Bjoerling, 
and Dave Bailey, drums, played a J generation 
good jazz set including The Positive §s%mehow ; 
Minor; Bernie’s| Tune; Baubles, §t records 
Bangles, and Beads; Blueport; 
Moonlight In Vermont; Blues From 
Blueport; and As Catch Can. Both 
Gerry and Art played extremely 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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LAURINDO ALMEIDA 


In Maracaibo (Decca DL 8756) , the lovely 
guitar work of Laurindo Almeida is pre- 
sented in a strange, and unsatisfying setting. 
Collected here is the music as played by 
Laurindo for the film, and it doesn’t hang 
together too well without having seen the 
picture for reference. 


There is some first-rate playing on rather 
routine themes, though. And a simple and 
lovely version of Schubert’s Ave Maria, 
played as a guitar solo, which is as beauti- 
ful as anything you're likely to hear in a 
long while. Recommended, but with the 
reservations, as noted. (D.C.) 
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JULIE ANDREWS 


Julie Andrews, of My Fair Lady Liza 
Doolittle fame, sings her way through a col- 
lection of tunes by some of our best song- 
writers in Julie Andrews Sings (RCA Vic- 
tor LPM 1681). Aided by Irwin Kostal’s 
studio orchestra, she performs the standard 
_ dozen tunes, including Zt Might As Well Be 
| Spring; Falling in Love with Love; I’m Old- 
Fashioned; My Ship; Cheek to Cheek; Come 
to Me—Bend to Me, and So in Love. 

Those who enjoyed Miss Andrews as the 
celebrated Liza—in person or on the orig- 
inal-cast LP—will find her voice, described 
by annotator Stanley Green as “the clear, 
»meadow-brook soprano,” somewhat enchant- 
ing. She communicates with a kind of cool 
charm throughout, restrained and disci- 
plined. (D.G.) 





ae 


CARUSO 


In somewhat flamboyant packaging, Vic- 
tor again presents a collection of the often 
phenomenal singing of Enrico Caruso. 
Titled The Best of Caruso (LM-6056, two 
LPs) , the set includes operatic arias, popu- 
lar songs, and an oddly stirring version of 

Over There. 
| To these ears, although influenced by the 
Caruso legend, his voice is still the most 
(thrilling tenor captured on record, however 
Hthin and unsatisfying the recorded sound 
imay be. Foday, I would consider only Jussi 
Bjoerling, when he is in excellent voice, this 
feneration’s counterpart to Caruso, who 
somehow always seemed in excellent voice 
for records. 





The concept that the human voice is the 
most flexible, musical, and dramatic of all 
the instruments is surely borne out in this 
set. Play Cielo E Mar er Rachel, Quand 
Due Seigneur .. . to experience that flight 
ho instrument can quite equal. (D.C.) 





VAN CLIBURN 

This is what all the fuss and holler was 
about. Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1 
is given a flashing, bristling reading by the 
young pianist who copped the Russian com- 
petition (RCA Victor LM 2252). Kiril Kon- 
drashin conducts the orchestra in this war 
horse which still manages to sound exciting 
under the fingers of inspiration. (D.C.) 


LOLA FISHER 

It’s difficult for a reviewer to justify 
lengthy comments on most of the pop rec- 
ords issued these days. However, From 
flere to Yonder (Cadence CLP 4002), fea- 
turing the voice of Lola Fisher and the 
compositions of Noel and Gloria Regney, 
is a genuinely interesting, if not wholly 
successful, entry. 

Miss Fisher is the former Sammy Kaye 
vocalist who served as understudy for Julie 
Andrews in the New York cast of My Fair 
Lady. All the songs in the album were 
written specifically for her by the Regneys. 
In a departure from most efforts, the 
Regneys have written a dozen tunes along 
folk ballad lines. In so doing, they have 
created a sameness of mood which is not 
fully successful. Several of the songs are 
similar, and the lyrics verge on Disney- 
landese occasionally. 

Nevertheless, the efforts indicate the kind 
of preparation that can be devoted to the 
production of an LP when the recording 
supervisor allows freedom to those partici- 
pating. 

Miss Fisher sings with taste and a delicate 
charm, complementing the balladic mate- 
rial quite effectively. Backing, by Archie 
Bleyer’s studio orchestra, is equally taste- 
ful, in keeping with the over-all mood 
established by the Regneys. 

Among the tunes that do not tend to 
adhere to the Barbara Allen tradition are 
several other singers may wish to explore: 
When I Go to Meet My Love, Robin, and 
If You Should Roam Across the World. 

The Regneys, it seems to me, are on the 
right track. Whether they are aware of it 
or not, they could, with some revision, 
create a sizable portion of the score for a 
folk musical, utilizing the material con- 
tained in this LP. Based on her efforts 
here, Miss Fisher could qualify for the 
lead. (D.G.) 


GISELLE 


Adolphe Adam's melodious score to the 
ballet Giselle is one of the many excellent 
orchestral LPs and sets issuing regularly 
from Angel (Angel 3583 B, two LPs). 

The two act ballet, with its strength in 


the story, which deals with dancing, is given 
a splendid reading by the Royal Opera 
House Orchestra, Covent Garden, with Yuri 
Fayer conducting. (D.C.) 


GLEN GRAY 
Sounds of the Great Bands (Capitol 
W 1022) is just that. A 17-piece studio 


band, turned Casa Loma orchestra for the 
occasion, follows leader Gray through a 
series of visits to the realms of famous 
bands, performing tunes associated with the 
bands. 

rhe visits are abbreviated, but the past 
is re-created successfully for the many per- 
sons who eagerly await the return of the 
big bands on a grand scale. 

Among the bands saluted by Gray and 
companions are Gene Krupa (Symphony in 
Riffs), Artie Shaw (Begin the Beguine), 
Count Basie (One O’Clock Jump), Jimmy 
Dorsey (Contrasts) , Charlie Barnet (Chero- 
kee), Duke Ellington (Take the “A” 
Train), Erskine Hawkins (After Hours), 
Lionel Hampton (Flying Home), Tommy 
Dorsey (Song of India), Claude Thornhill 
(Snowfall), Woody Herman (Woodchop- 
per’s Ball) , Jan Savit (720 in the Books) , 
Earl Hines (Boogie Woogie on St. Louis 
Blues), Glenn Miller (String of Pearls), 
Randy Brooks (Tenderly) , and Bobby Sher- 
wood (Elks’ Parade). 

The sounds of these bands indicate that 
there’s a good deal lacking on the present 
big band scene. Perhaps LPs of this sort 
will assist in creating a renaissance. (D.G.) 


BOBBY HACKETT 


The habitual collector of Hackett’s mood 
musings by now must have on the shelf 
enough creamily warm cornet and trumpet 
ballads to fill more hours than there are in 
an evening of smooching and sipping by 
the fire. Don’t Take Your Love from Me 
(Capitol T1002) is a worthy addition to 
the Hackett corner of one’s collection. 

Gently blowing before an orchestra con- 
ducted by David ‘Terry, Bobby caresses with 
customary clarity a round dozen ballads, 
such as Moonlight Serenade; Zigeuner; 
Don’t Take Your Love from Me, and The 
Thrill Is Gone. Mighty pretty; sometimes 
mighty romantic. Throw another log on 
the fire, Corinne, and come over here... 
(J.A.T.) 

FRED KATZ 

Jazz has reached such a laudable level of 
public acceptance that record companies 
are discovering in the very word itself a 
marketable commodity. Latest manifestation 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Records are reviewed by Dom Cerulli, Don Gold, John A. Tynan, and Martin Williams and 
are initialed by the writers. Ratings: * * * * * Excellent, * * * * Very Good, * * * Good, 
* * Fair, * Poor. 





Brandeis University Festival 
MODERN JAZZ CONCERT—Columbia WL 
127: All About Rosie; On Green Mountain; Sus- 
pensions; Revelations (first movement); All Set; 
Transformation. 

Personnel: Lou Mucci, Art Farmer, trumpets; 
Hal McKusick, John LaPorta, saxes; Jimmy 
Knepper, trombone; Robert DiDomenica, flute; 
Manuel Zegler, bassoon; Bill Evans, piano; Joe 
Benjamin, bess; Teddy Charles, vibes; James 
Buffington, French horn; Barry Galbraith, guitar; 
Teddy Sommer, drums. 

Rating: k#kekk&kk 

This set of six compositions commissioned 
by Brandeis university for its arts festival 
(Down Beat, July 25, 1957) was 
within the somewhat restricting 
instrumentation 


limit of some seven 


last year 
written 
conditions of the listed 
above and a time 
minutes each. The composers were allowed 
full freedom of choice of instruments from 
within the instrumentation. 

Ihe works and their composers: Rosie, 
George Russell; Mountain, Harold Shapero; 
Suspensions, Jimmy Giuffre; Revelations, 
Charles Mingus; All Set, Milton Babbitt, 
and Transformation, Gunther Schuller. 

Phe usual hue and cry of “Is this jazz?” 
is bound to arise and largely because the 
forms utilized by the various composers are 
not those we have become accustomed to 
regard as jazz. The cooking 4/4 is generally 
replaced by subtler, often shifting rhythms; 
certainly more demanding of the musicians 
and more challenging to the listener than 
the often basic patterns into which jazz has 
been molded. 

There is some element of improvisation 
in every composition except Giuffre’s, which 
Jimmy wrote in a vein approximating the 
soloist’s freedom but which gives him the 
composer's solos to play. 

Briefly, the set succeeds admirably on two 
planes: the musical and the listenable. 
While that may read somewhat frivolouslv, 
it implies that for what the compositions 
intended musically, they generally accom- 
plished. And where instances such as this 
often tend to become brittle or pedantic o1 
deeply technical, this set manages to sustain 
a high level of interest for the jazz listene 
who might otherwise be repelled by the 
absence of instrumentation, and 
established patterns of jazz conformity. 


forms, 


I found Russell's Rosie the most gripping 
and exciting composition on the set. In it, 
as noted by Schuller, pianist Evans con 
tributes a remarkable piano solo, pulsing 
with life, and driving with stated and 
implied rhythms and accents. Evans’ work, 
at the very least the most demanding of 
the entire set, should serve to establish him 
as a significant pianist on today’s scene. 

Schuller’s relatively 
simple piece, is a very rewarding listening 
experience, and must have been a ball to 
play. Against an opening background of 
solid tones, jazz devices are introduced and 
gradually worked into a subtle framework 
that quickly becomes free swinging. 

Mingus’ Revelations opens with a very 
moving, deeply chorded section that gives 
way to a rousing piano segment and a 
brisker movement. The second section 
builds to an almost unbearable pitch of 
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Transformation, a 


frenzy and then dissolves to an almost 
pastoral ending. 

Giuffre’s piece is full of the blues feeling 
he is working with in his own group and 
is extremely interesting in structure. 

Babbitt’s All Set, sounding like virtually 
complete improvisation, is the most difficult 
to listen to and the most challenging. 
Shapero’s Mountain, a chaconne after Mon- 
teverdi, has jazz improvisation on classical 
themes and harmonies. I found it at the 
other end of the spectrum from Russell, 
whose approach was wholly jazz. In the 
cases of Shapero and Babbitt, I think the 
initial listening difficulty lay in the ap- 
proach of the “serious” contemporary com- 
poser to jazz material. Basically, the other 
works were extensions from jazz. 

The LP will be the subject of consider- 
able interest in jazz and surely of constant 
debate. I think its worth is not so much in 
what was accomplished here but what was 
implied. Although I don’t really feel that 
jazz and music are moving 
toward each other, one day to become one 
mighty contemporary music, I do believe 


“classical” 


that each can be nourished by the other. 
That, I think, is what has happened here, 
with varying degrees of success. 

The playing is superb by all hands, par- 
ticularly Evans and Sommer. Schuller’s liner 
demonstrate once again that the 
musicians involved should write about their 


notes 


music. They are literate and quite a valua- 
ble part to an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the recording. (D.C.) 


Paul Chambers 

PAUL CHAMBERS QUINTET — Blue Note 
1564: Minor Rundown; The Hand of Love; Sofily, 
as in a Morning Sunrise; Four Strings; What's 
New; Beauteous. 

Personnel: Chambers, bass; Donald Byrd, trum- 
pet; Cliff Jordan, tenor; Tommy Flanagan. piano; 
Elvin Jones, drums. 

Rating: * *& *') 

This is not another blowing date, likely 
to be as good or as interesting as the solo- 
ists themselves are likely to make it. It is 
Benny contributed 
Minor Rundown and Four Strings, both of 


not because Golson 
which squarely face the problem of pro- 
viding pieces for a bassist-leader and for 
Chambers specifically with 
just what that problem means. Rundown 
has, first of all, a very good line which also 
manages to be funky without being affected 
about it. Second, it is one excellently suited 
for Chambers’ pizzacato style; once having 
heard it, it is hard to imagine it being so 
effective played any other way. 

Chambers also bows, of course, and for 
that approach Golson provided the Strings 
theme for him to work against, and it is 
appropriate (but a later riff line therein 
draws rather heavily on both Blue ’n’ 
Boogie and Doodlin’) . 

Another thing worth celebrating is the 
presence of Flanagan, who can provide a 
gentle but firmly swinging and full accom- 
paniment without resorting to the trickery 
or slickness of other pianists, who are fre- 
quently called on to do a similar job on 
record dates. 


awareness of 


relaxation here — 


without which sureness caiinot 


Byrd shows a kind of 
a quality 





come. 

Chambers is, of course, a very good ac. 
companist. I have heard him play with 
more imaginative variety, but that was 


with a working group, and this is a pickup 
record date. He usually approaches his solos 
with a serious intention to create music. 
One might expect that to be true of every 
jazzman, but it isn’t, and [ have heard 


Chambers do it under some very trying 


circumstances. (M.W.) 


Arne Domnerus 

SWEDISH MODERN JAZZ Camden CAI 
417: Topsy Theme; Relax; Frenesi; For Dave; 
Lady, Be Good; Round About Midnight; Biue 
Moon; I Got Rhythm; Don’t You Know I Care?; 
Gone with the Wind; Take the “A” Train; 
Creole Love Call. 

Personnel: Domnerus, alto and (Tracks 2, 5, 12) 
clarinet; Gunnar Svensson, piano; Georg Ricdel, 
bass; Egil Johansen, drums. Tracks 11, 2: add 
Bengt-Arne Wallin, trumpet; Rolf Blomayvist, 
Lennart Jansson, saxes. 


Rating: & &'; 

This is another record that makes a 
word like competence almost unavoidable. 

It is perfectly possible, as the notes sug 
gest, to describe Domnerus’ alto style here 
as a kind of modernized Benny Carter, but 
(a) Benny Carter has “modernized” him 
self, and differently, and (b) 
stvle varies among many 
Lee Konitz and Paul Desmond, Charlie 


Domnerus’ 
(besides Carter, 


Parker, even a suggestion of Cannonball | 


Adderley) . 

Rhythmically, it remains late swing, but 
on Midnight there is indication that Dom 
nerus has grasped Parker's subdivisions of 
the beat. On several numbers, his alto tone 
varies widely — if not from scale to scale 
at least from register to register, with an 
unfitting harshness in high notes which are 
sometimes uncontrolled. 

On clarinet, his plaving has much mor 
center and stylistic unity, but it also has a 
“pleasant” air about it that can sound 
almost fatuous. 

Johansen does some good drumming on 
some of the tracks and shows a good range 
but the rhythm section does have a frequent 
edge or strain that is not so much a ques- 
tion of time but of its lack of a unity and 
groove — at any rate, Johansen and Sven 
son don’t often seem to be in the same one. 


(M.W.,) 


Victor Feldman 

THE MUSIC OF VICTOR FELDMAN: Big 
Band/Quartet/Septet Contemporary C 3541: 
Cabaletto; Elegy; Suite 16; Sonar; Bie Top; 
Duffle Coat; Brawl for All; Sunshine on a Dull 
Day; Maenya. 

Personnell: Tracks 4, 7, 8: Feldman, vibes (and 
piano on Track 7); Derek Humble, alto; Jimmy 
Deuchar and Dizzy Reece, trumpets; Tommy Pol- 
lard, piano (Tracks 4, 8); Lennie ush, bass; 
Tony Crombie, drums. Track 3: Feldman; Pollard; 
Eric Peter, bass; Crombie, drums, piano. Tracks 
1, 5, 8: Feldman, vibes, percussion; Humble; 
Ronnie Scott, Tubby Hayes, tenors; Harry Klein, 
baritone; Jimmy Watson, Jimmy Deuchar, Reece, 
trumpets; Ken Wray, trombone, bass trumpet: 
John Burden, French horn; Jim Powell, tuba; 
Norman Stenfalt, piano; Bush; Phil Seaman, 
drums. Track 6: Feldman, Stenfalt, Bush, Seaman. 


Rating: *& k *® 

These were made in London in 1955, and 
when one hears them, the word capable 
will constantly occur to him — but that is 
a word that might not have occurred to 
him on hearing a British jazz group until 
relatively recently, 

“Capable” means that most of the musi- 
cians have grasped what jazz is about. It 
also means, at one extreme, that most of 
what happens is derivative and, at the 
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other (especially of Reece) , that one specu- 
laics on what might happen with more 
experience, We can hear the results of just 
that in Feldman’s more recent work, of 
course, and what he does here on, say, the 
“Minore” section of the Suite indicates why 
he now finds himself in the company he 
does. 

On a couple of tracks there is evidence 
that British rhvthm still can have its com- 
pulsiveness, 


One of the most original things to be 
heard is the wav almost every man who 
approached the piano here (Feldman in 
cluded) did something with rather Monk 
ish material. (M.W. 

Juanita Hall 

JUANITA HALL SINGS THE BLUES 
Counterpoint CPSTS556: Hold That Train; You've 
Been a Good Old Wagon; After You've Gone; 


Nobody Wants You When You're Down and Out; 
1 Don't Want It Secondhand; A Good Man Is 
Hard to Find; Baby, Won't You Please Come 
Home?; Gulf Coast Blues; Second Fiddle; Down- 
hearted Blues; Gimme a Pigfoot; Lovin’ Sam From 
1labam’. 

Personnel: Miss Hall, vocals; 
piano, arranger; Coleman Hawkins, tenor; 


Claude Hopkins 
Buster 





Bailey, clarinet; Doc Cheatham, trumpet; Jimmy 
Crawford, drums; George Duvivier, bass. 


Rating: k¥*k&¥k* 

This is labeled a “compatible stereo 
disc.” I cannot speak of its stereophonic 
characteristics nor really of its compatibil- 
itv. IT can only report that on my monaural 
equipment, it comes through with a deal 
of treble shrill unless 
dampened), a lack of bass, and a volume 
which needs a setting a bit above the usual. 

In effect, the another of the 
Smith Miss Hall sings 
her way, and it happens to be, not only 
and for the 
because of her back- 
The 
difference, however, is important: it is that 
(dramatized by 


(enough to be 


record is 
Bessie re-creations. 
because of her love 
material but 


ground, closest to Bessie Smith’s yet. 


respect 


also 


note of vaudeville bravura 
the inclusion of Sam), that one also hears 
in Lizzie Miles, but which Bessie’s realisti- 
cally honest and dignified art just did not 
allow, 

Phe accompaniments and 
rangements are 
this 
proves again (as he did with Billie Holiday 


Hopkins’ ar- 
(the best 
Cheatham 


fine throughout, 


ones of “series”), and Doc 





jazz best-sellers 


Here are the 20 best-selling jazz record albums in the country, This 


biweekly survey is conducted among 300 retail record outlets across the 


country and represents a cross section of shops, not just those which 


specialize in jars. 


1. George Shearing and 
Dakota Staton, In The 
Night (Capitol 1003) 


2. Miles Davis, Relaxin’ 
(Prestige 7129) 


3. Jonah Jones, Muted Jazz 
(Capitol 839) 


4. Jonah Jones, Swinging on 
Broadway (Capitol 963) 


5. Shelly Manne and His 
Friends, My Fair Lady 
(Contemporary 3527) 





11. Dakota Staton, Late, Late Show 
(Capitol 1876) 


12. Stan Getz Meets Chet Baker 
(Verve MGV8263) 


13. A. Lyman, Taboo, (High 
Fidelity R806) 


14. Andre Previn and His Pals, Pal 
Joey (Contemporary 3543) 


15. Glen Gray, Sounds of Great 
Bands (Capitol T1002) 


the second ten 


6. Modern Jazz Quartet, Score 
from No Sun in Venice 
(Atlantic 1284) 


7. Ahmad Jamal, But Not for 
Me (Argo 628) 


8. Count Basie, Basie 
(Roulette 52003) 


9. Modern Jazz Quartet 
(Atlantic 1265) 


10. Stan Kenton, Back to 


Balboa (Capitol T995) 





16. Mastersounds, King and I! 
(World Pacific Jazz 405) 
17. Sonny Stitt, New York Jazz 


(Verve MGV219) 


Miles Davis, Miles Ahead 
(Columbia 1041) 


Stan Kenton, Rendezvous with 
Kenton (Capitol 932) 


18. 


20. 


Stan Kenton and June Christy, 
Duet (Capitol T656) 
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FOR BASIE 


FOR BASIE PRLP 7127 
Paul Quinichette, Shad Collins, Freddie 
Greene, Walter Page, Jo Jones, Nat Pierce 


A group of veteran Basieites in a sparkling 


tribute to one of the great men of jazz. Tunes in- 
Texas Shuffle, Out The Window, Diggin’ 
For Dex, Jive At Five, and Rock-A-Bye Basie. Down 
Beat rated this album *& *& & *& *. 
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YOUNG MAN MOSE 
Mose Allison Trio 


PRLP 7137 


In his latest release, Mose plays piano, trumpet 
and sings. His modern approach is seasoned with 
@ generous dash of traditional blues flavoring, 
and the 


for lot of jazz gourmets 


results will make very good listening 





RECENT & CHOICE 
PRLP 7113 
The Red Garland Trio 


Red Garland, Paul Chambers and Arthur Taylor 
in a pulsating album that truly lives up to its 


GROOVY 


title. 


JOHN COLTRANE WITH THE 
RED GARLAND TRIO PRLP 7123 
Coltrane at his dynamic best, with the backing of 
a ‘‘cooking’’ rhythm section. 
12” High Fidelity Albums 
$4.98 At YOUR RECORD DEALER OR PREPAID 
FROM PRESTIGE RECORDS 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


PRESTIGE RECORDS INC. 


STREET, NEW YORK 19 


447 WEST 50th 


August 7, 1958 © 23 
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JIMMY SMITH 


Now Volume 2 of this great session. Plum 
Nellie, Billie’s Bounce, The Duel, Buns A 


Plenty. 
BLUE NOTE 1552 


blue note 1585 volume 1 





JIMMY SMITH 


Groovin’ at ‘‘Smalls’ Paradise’. The fab- 
vious Organ Trio at Harlem's famous 
Nitery. After Hours, Valentine, Slightly 


Monkish, Laura, 
BLUE NOTE 1585 





HORACE SILVER 


Further Explorations by the famous Quintet. 
5 new compositions. The Outlaw, Melan- 
choly Mood, Pyramid, Moon Rays, Safari, 
ill Wind. 
BLUE NOTE 1589 
12” LP, List $4.98 
Complete Catalog on Request 
BLUE NOTE RECORDS 
47 West 63rd St., New York 23 
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on The Sound of Jazz show) that he is a 
good enough accompanist to demand com- 
parison with King Oliver and Joe Smith. 
And Hawkins again shows that he is adapt- 
able both to stylistic changes and circum- 
stances as he has always been — and still 
is Hawkins. (M.W.) 


Billie Holiday-Ray Ellis 


LADY IN SATIN—Columbia CL1157: I’m a 
Fool to Want You; For Heaven's Sake; You 
Don’t Know What Love Is; I Get Along Without 
You Very Well; For All We Know; Vioiets for 
Your Furs; You've Changed; It’s Easy to Re- 
member; But Beautiful; Glad to Be Unhappy; 
I'll Be Around; The End of a Love Affair. 

Personnel: Miss Holiday, vocals with large 
string orchestra and chorus conducted by Ellis. 
Solos by Urbie Green, trombone (Tracks 1, 8, 12); 
Mel Davis, trumpet (Tracks 4, 9); J. J. Johnson, 
trombone (Tracks 4, 6, 7, 10). 


Rating: * * 


I think that this first record under Miss 
Holiday’s new contract was a mistake. 

“Jazz singing’ (as distinguished from 
both blues singing and rhythm singing) 
exists as a category only because of the 
work of a few people: Ethel Waters in the 
1920s and early ’30s, Louis Armstrong, Miss 
Holiday, Mildred Bailey, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Dinah Washington, the Sarah Vaughan of 
the mid-40s, and the Carmen McRae of a 
few years ago — and very few others. 

The jazz singer, of course, obtains mate- 
rial from what is at hand and reworks it. 
And what is at hand is the popular song. 
The popular song has its virtues, but it 
also has its defects. 

If Miss Holiday had the kind of taste (I 
don’t necessarily mean “degree” of taste) 
that would lead her to reject popular songs 
because of their frequent triteness, self- 
pity, grasping possessiveness, childish delu- 
sions, mawkishness, then Miss Holiday 
would have cut herself off from any mate- 
rial at all and cut off her talent before she 
discovered it. 

When she uses such material, she over- 
rides and transforms banalities. The late 
Fats Waller and sometimes Armstrong have 
done it with burlesque. Miss Fitzgerald and 
sometimes Armstrong transform with an 
innate and imaginative musicianship. Miss 
Holiday has repeatedly taken almost deplor- 
able material and, with both a musical 
imagination and deep sense of drama, made 
it into some thing genuinely moving and 
real. What if she had rejected Yesterdays, 
for example, because of its sentimental and 
trite lyrics? 

On the other hand, the same predisposi- 
tion of taste has also led her to this. 

Ellis is a man whose approach is essen- 
tially lushly sentimental, and his work 
dramatizes and abets that side of these 
songs. Also, since Miss Holiday’s voice (like 
that of most untrained singers) has deep- 
ened and hardened and become more an 
instrument of recitative, she cannot do what 
she has done in the past with comparable 
accompaniments and make this a kind of 
honest, unpretentious torch singing. The 
scores constantly dramatize the quality of 
her voice, 1958. 

Today, whether she is in good voice or 
not, her honesty and drama usually come 
through — but they need the right setting. 

There are moments when her art does 
overcome her circumstances; the delivery of 
“it’s a heartache anyway” line in But Beau- 
tiful is powerful. (M.W.) 


Joe Holiday 

HOLIDAY FOR JAZZ—Decca DL 8487. 
Hello to You; Mimi the Champ; Curtain Call; 
Winter Snow; Love Is a Many-Splendored Thing; 
Tiny Mite; Opening Night; Dorothy's Litile 
Shadow; Timmy's Tune; Cousin Nino; Study in 
Turquoise; Skeetie. 

Personnel: Tracks 5, 6, 7, 9: Holiday, tenor; 
Hal Mitchell, trumpet; Eddie Bert, trombone; Cecil 
Payne, baritone; Duke Jordan, piano; Osie John- 
son, Wendell Marshall, bass. Other tracks: Thad 
Jones, Art Farmer, or Joe Newman, trumpets; 
Bert; Payne; Jordan; Addison Farmer, bass; 
Carmen Pepe, drums. 


Rating: * * 

According to the liner, Holiday’s favorites 
on tenor are Stan Getz and the late Wardell 
Gray, men whose work depends on a rather 
special relationship among line, harmony, 
and tone. Holiday has a limited and almost 
rigid harmonic concept and a somewhat 
inconstant tone, and the effect is almost as 
if a coolish tenor man were trying to play 
in rhythm and blues style but kept for- 
getting himself. 

The arrangements are what one would 
expect: work got together for a record date, 
with plenty of commonplaces but done by 
highly capable men. Several have that 
vaudevillish curtain-raiser flash, and sev- 
eral are rather nervously played. 

Art Farmer (on Curtain Call, for one) 
and Jordan contribute some very good 
solos. (M.W.) 

Lee Konitz 


THE REAL LEE KONITZ—Atlantic 1273: 
Straightaway; Foolin’ Myself; You Go to My 
Head; My Melancholy Baby; Pennies in Minor; 
Sweet and Lovely; Easy Livin’; Midway. 

Personnel: Konitz, alto; Don Ferrara (Tracks 
, 6), trumpet; Billy Bauer, guitar; Peter Ind, 
bass; Dick Scott, drums. 


Rating: kkk k'2 

The title stems from the fact that Konitz 
did the final editing of these tapes, cut at 
the Midway lounge in Pittsburgh _ last 
March, and he trimmed out or off every- 
thing he felt was uninspired or bad. This 
leads to some incomplete tracks and a some- 
what disturbing lack of unity to the tracks 
concerned. 

But before anyone rushes off with a 
banner proclaiming: Unfair, it’s best to note 
that what Lee has done is certainly more 
forthright than what is done every day in 
recording studios. He presents here trun- 
cated live performances which suffer only 
through their incompleteness. What we 
receive too often from studio sessions are 
spliced tapes which, when you come right 
down to it, are not as honest as Lee’s type 
of presentation. 

I would think that Lee would be the 
first to agree that any picture of the real 
Lee Konitz would have to include those 
uninspired moments along with the ones 
that sparkle. But this set, I think, tends to 
present Lee in a truer light than a studio 
session, for all is completeness. 

Lee’s playing is wonderful throughout, 
with an easy flow from idea to idea and an 
often remarkable ability to twist the un- 
expected into the even more unexpected. 
Bauer and Ind, too, are at a high level. 
Ferrara sounds impressive. Scott is unob- 
trusive and tasteful. 

Lee’s solos vary between the swingers and 
the ballad, and on You Go to My Head, 
for instance, his choruses are as lovely as 
you are likely to hear on that warhorse for 
a long time. 

One final note: Lee’s liner notes are a 
further demonstration that the musicians 
involved can always do more intelligent and 
informative commenting on their work than 
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anvone else. Particularly valuable is Lee's 
comment, “I feel that in improvisation, the 
tune should serve as a vehicle for musical 
variations and that the ultimate goal is to 
have as much freedom from the harmonic, 
melodic, and rhythmical restrictions of the 
tune as possible- but the tune must serve 
to hold the chords and variations together. 
For this reason, | have never been concerned 
with finding new tunes to play. I often feel 
that I could) play and record the same 
tunes over and over and still come up with 
fresh variations.” (D.C.) 


Freddy Merkle 

JAZZ UNDER THE STARS—Vik LX-1114: 
Proto Cool; Pottsville, U.S.A.; White House; 
Pernod 800; 555 Feet High; Happy Daze; Aide 
de Comp; Shhhhhh; D. C. Current; Lunch Box. 

Personnel: Merkle, drums; Bill Potts, piano, 
arranger; John Beal, bass; Al Seibert, tenor; 
Earl Swope, trombone. Tracks 1, 3, 5, 7, 9: add 
Joe Davie, baritone; Ted Efantis, tenor; John 
Payne, Joe Bovello, Hal Posie, trumpets; Rob 
Swope, trombone. 

Rating: * * 

Admittedly, this is music stylistically de 
rivative both in its solos and arrangements. 
Some of it shows an understanding of its 
varied source material that is, in terms of 
jazv, at least commendably professional, but 





— 


some of it shows only a grasp of the surface 
manner of its sources. 

Consequently, litthe of it is inventive in 
the real meaning of that word, and much 
of it is almost desultory. But the profes- 
sional grasp is not limited to members of 
the quintet because Davie. for one, seems 
to have it. 

1 doubt if there is much point in doing 
the kind of erudite rundown on origins 
that would mean naming Mulligan, Jay 
and Kai, ete., in connection with the quin 
tet tracks; J. J. to Brookmeyer (Pernod) 
for Earl Swope; Cohn and Sims for Seibert, 
etc., etc. Potts’ annotations are quite frank 
about a lot of that anvway. 

The writing seems to me best on the 
Basie-ish things in, say 555 and, in general, 
for the brass in the large group. Potts’ 
comping is energetically fanciful, but in a 
couple of his solos (Pernod, Lunch) his 
time seems a bit shaky. 

Since Merkle’s favorite drummer is the 
late Sid Catlett, it might not be inappro- 
priate to mention Catlett's imaginative 
variety, say, in his use of cymbals; with 
that alone he provided inspiration of a 
sort that is still exemplary. (M.W.) 


Max Roach 

_MAX ROACH, PLUS FOUR, ON THE CHI- 
CAGO SCENE—EmArcy MG 36132: Shirley; My 
Old Flame; Sporty; Stella by Starlight; Stompin’ 
at the Savoy; Memo: to Maurice. 

Personnel: Roach, drums; Eddie Baker, piano; 
Bob Cranshaw, bass; George Coleman, tenor; 
Sooker Little, trumpet. 

Rating: * * 

Three of the four are in their early 20s; 

Baker is 30. The record has a lot of emo- 








tion — some of which is in the music, some 
just in the musicians. The soloists in gen- 
eral lack conception and discipline. Assum- 
ing that these men are to be recorded, is 
setting up a long blowing session almost 
for them alone like this one the best way 
to have done it? 

Littke would be a striking musician if he 
had his horn and ideas under more control. 
Coleman uses motifs from several tenor 


schools in a rather unsettled manner, except’ 


on Stella, where he shows direction and 
makes an interesting alliance between the 





hard and the cool, (in a sense suggesting 
Lucky Thompson). Baker’s harmonically 
imaginative comping during the beginning 
of that piece make it all the more unfor- 
tunate that his solos are usually mannered 
and fragmentary. (It is also a shame that 
Stella has a rather silly opening in free 
tempo.) 

I wonder if it isn’t a better idea to work 
on a basic approach before one reaches for 
virtuosity of fingers and chops — or at least 
for some kind of balance between the two. 
Cranshaw’s bass has a directness, variety, 
and firmness that is professional; it doesn't 
scem that he was trying to dazzle anyone. 

Roach has a good solo on Sporty, by the 
way, with structure and development that 
fits the context. (M.W.) 


Jimmy Rushing 


LITTLE JIMMY RUSHING AND THE BIG 
BRASS—Columbia CL 1152: I’m Coming, Vir- 
ginia; Knock Me a Kiss; Harvard Blues; Mister 
Five by Five; Trav'lin Light; June Night; It’s a 
Sin to Tell a Lie; Rosalie; Jimmy's Blues; Some- 
day, Sweetheart; When You're Smiling; Somebody 
Stole My Gal. 

Personnel: Bernie Glow, Mel Davis, Buck Clay- 
ton, Emmett Berry, trumpets; Vic Dickenson, 
Dickie Wells, Urbie Green, trombones; Coleman 
Hawkins, Earl Warren, Buddy Tate, Danny Banks, 
Rudy Powell, reeds; Nat Pierce, piano; Danny 
Barker, guitar; Milt Hinton, bass; Jo Jones, 
drums. On Tracks 2, 3, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, sub- 
stitute Doc Cheatham for Glow, trumpet; Frank 
Rehak for Dickenson, trombone; Osie Johnson for 


Jones, drums. 
Rating: *& *& *&'2 

While this set isn’t up to the remarkable 
standard established by Jimmy on his first 
Columbia outing, it seems quite unlikely 
that such a pace could be sustained. And 
the tunes assembled here are less familiar 
or less associated with Jimmy, with a few 
exceptions, among them the often-say-die 
Harvard Blues. 

Jimmy is in excellent voice, although he 
occasionally bends tunes like Mister Five by 
Five and Someday, Sweetheart to his style 
with a good deal of melodic loss in the 
bending. 

The band is big and bright, but more 
churning than swinging. Jimmy is the one 
who swings. The arrangements by. Pierce, 
Jimmy Mundy, and Clayton are uncluttered, 
workmanlike jobs generally in keeping with 
Rushing’s style, 

Of the soloists, | found Wells outstanding 
and Hawk generally excellent. Pierce’s 
plunging left hand is also very much in 
evidence throughout. 

Jimmy has sung in a more inspired vein 
on records, but I think it is the choice of 
material here that is less spectacular than 
on his earlier Columbia set and the recent 
Vanguards. Maybe it’s a question of getting 
used to hearing him make it on tunes other 
than blues songs. He is still, to my ears, 
the most exciting male vocalist in’ jazz, and 
certainly the most swinging. (D.C.) 


Pee Wee Russell 


A PORTRAIT OF PEE WEE — Counterpoint 
CPST562: That Old Feeling; World on a String; 
Exactly Like You; It All Depends on You; If 
| Had You; Out of Nowhere; Pee Wee Blues; 
I Used to Love You; Oh, No! 

Personnel: Russell, clarinet; Ruby Braff, trum- 
pet; Bud Freeman, tenor; Vic Dickenson, trom- 
bone; Karl Kiffe, drums; Charles Porter, bass; 
Nat Pierce, piano, arranger. 


Rating: k¥k&¥ kk 
Russell takes chances, dares, explores. He 
is never intimidated by a melody or a 
chord structure. Even when he uses devices 
that are common in his work (say, Love 
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You here) he is not playing it safe, coast- 
ing, or being trite. 

That almost dramatic adventurousness is 
disciplined by a genuine, even classic and 
balanced lyric-melodic gift (his solo here 
on Out of Nowhere is a very good example) . 
And years ago that same spirit intuitively 
led him into harmonic explorations far 
ahead of their time. And even in relative 
failure, he can be interesting. 

He is, of course, original and individual. 
One might almost say that he adapts music 
and his instrument to himself, not himself 
to it. But any discussion of his instrumental 
technique is obviously beside the point; he 
is thoroughly musical in the real meaning 
of that phrase. 

He is not presented here as a “Dixieland” 
musician, which is good because he was 
never really a good polyphonic player; he 
is a soloist. Pierce’s arrangements, although 
a couple scored in the manner one might 
use for a larger group, acknowledge this 
and acknowledge the fact that his approach 
is primarily melodic and not rhythmic. 

Others present are playing and not rest- 
ing on past achievements either. But for 
this time let the report be on Pee Wee 
Russell. (M.W.) 


Bob Scobey 

BETWEEN 18TH and 19TH ON ANY STREET 
—RCA Victor LPM-1567: The Five-Piece Band; 
Medley—Whistling in The Dark; My Extraordi- 
nary Girl; Cake-Walking Babies from ome; 
Medley—A Sunday Kind of Love; Black and Blue; 
I’m Not Rough; Woodchopper’s Ball; My Bucket’s 
Got a Hole in It; Strutting with Some Barbecue; 
Medley—West End Biues; Muggles; Save It, Pretty 
Mama; Undecided; Bob’s Blues; Between 18th and 
19th on Chestnut Street. 

Personnel: Scobey, trumpet; Jack Buck, Doug 
Skinner, trombones; Pete Dovido, clarinet; Clancy 
Hayes, banjo, vocals (Tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12); 
Clyde Pound, piano; Tom Beeson, bass; Dave 
Black, drums. 

Rating: k** * 

A generally good set of Dixieland and 
swing from Scobey’s group, plus more buoy- 
ant singing by Hayes. The strength of this 
collection is in the material, which is mostly 
not the usual Dixie fare, wearily ground out 
by most groups of this nature. 

I think the group is at its best in relaxed 
pieces like Bob’s Blues, and at its weakest 
in the churning things such as Wood- 
chopper’s, which too often sound like a 
Dixie group way over its head playing a 
request for One O’Clock Jump or some such 
swing era anthem. 

Armstrong’s tunes are well done. I found 
none of the solos really distinguished but 
neither were they definitely poor. Rather, 
it jells as a sort of middle-of-the-road offer- 
ing with an air of a group working com- 
fortably within its scope of material. (D.C.) 


Jimmy Smith 
GROOVIN’ AT SMALL’S PARADISE, Vol. 1 
—Blue Note 1585: After Hours; My Funny Val- 
entine; Slightly Monkish; Laura. 
Personnel: Smith, electric organ; Eddie Mc- 
Fadden, guitar; Donald Bailey, drums. 


Rating: * kk *& 

Certainly most jazz musicians who have 
played organ (real or bastard electric), 
have simply adopted a piano technique to 
the instrument, and certainly Smith uses 
both hands and feet. 

But whether he is working single-note 
lines (the beginning of Hours, parts of 
Monkish) , which all but obscure anything 
but his right hand, or producing a big 
chordal sound (Valentine, Laura), the re- 
sult is still blowing in the funky manner. 
And can one depend so exclusively on a 





manner and emotional power to give organ- 
ization and continuity? At the very leas: 
such an approach is likely to have run its 
course in a chorus or two, leaving the solo- 
ist with little to do but paraphrase and 
repeat himself. 

Monkish sounds like one might have 
arrived at it with little more than an 
acquaintance with Mysterioso. Smith’s sec- 
ond solo on Valentine has the most melodic 
continuity, I think, and the Bach devices 
in that piece and Laura might be taken as 
humorous — if one felt inclined to. (M.W.) 


George Wallington 
KNIGHT MUSIC—George Wallington Trio, At- 
lantic 1275: Godchild; Serendipity; Billie’s Tune: 
The Ghostly Lover; Up Jumped the Devil; It’s 
All Right with Me; The End of a Love Affair; 
Will You Still Be Mine?; In a Sentimental Mood: 
World Weary; One Night of Love. 


Personnel: Wallington, piano; Teddy Kotick, 
bass; Nick Stabulas, drums. 
Rating: * kkk 


THE PRESTIDIGITATOR—George Wallington 
Quintet, East-West 4004: In Salah; Composin’ at 


the Composer; Jouons; Rural Route; Promised 
Land; August Moon; The Prestidigitator. 
Personal: Wallington, piano; Teddy Kotick, 


bass; Nick Stabulas, drums; Jerry Lloyd (Tracks 
~ & 3), bass trumpet; J. R. Monterose (Tracks 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7), tenor. 


Rating: kkk *& 

A pair of substantial offerings by Wall- 
ington in two contexts. 

On both, George shows flashes of Mose 
Allison’s bluesy, abrupt style. This is par- 
ticularly marked on the Allison tunes, but 
also crops up in such as Wallington’s own 
Up Jumped the Devil and on the introduc- 
tion to It’s All Right. 

The quintet has some bright solo work 
by Monterose, and some low-key bass 
trumpeting by Lloyd. Both LPs profit from 
the professional rhythm-section work of 
Stabulas and Kotick. 

The trio album, half originals and half 
standards, has a truly outstanding original 
in Devil and some charming, often chal- 
lenging work on the standards. (D.C.) 


Recommended 


(Continued from Page 21) 

of this “revelation” is the spate of LPs 
labeled as jazz but in reality being merely 
good light music with an occasional dash of 
jazz influence (or a couple of swinging 
instrumental solos to clinch the identifica- 
tion). Such is the case with Soulo Cello 
(Decca 9202) by Fred Katz and his orches- 
tra in “modern jazz arrangements.” 

There are four Katz originals in this col- 
lection, one of which (The Vidiot) comes 
closest to carrying a jazz message. The other 
eight tracks (with the exception of a lightly 
swinging Circus) are all nonjazz adapta- 
tions of such varied material as Percy 
Grainger’s Country Gardens, the ancient 
folk melody; Wayfaring Stranger, or Pro- 
vost’s Intermezzo. All are punctiliously per- 
formed by a band of experts, including 
reed men Paul Horn, Buddy Collette, Harry 
Klee, and Bill Green; Rhythm men John 
Pisano, guitar; Hal Gaylor, bass; Calvin 
Jackson, piano, and probably Chico Hamil- 
ton, drums (unidentified in the notes) pro- 
vide the pulse on the rhythmic pieces. 

Labeled “mood jazz,” this collection is 
moody indeed. Jazz it’s not. But jazz listen- 
ers can find occasional moments of interest 
in the alto work of Horn and Katz’ cello, 
A pleasantly interesting set. (J.A.T.) 
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tangents 


By Don Gold 





@ lhe trouble with Cinderella is 
that she doesn’t exist. 

Fach day hundreds of characters 
in search of a fable emerge from 
autos, planes, and trains into the 
blinding fury of competition. They 
come from the smallest of towns; 
they come from cities. They come 
with sheet music, a voice, an instru- 


ment, a dream. Some come with 
talent, 
They walk the streets of the city— 


Hollywood, Chicago, or New York— 
hoping to breathe life into the 
grandest of stereotypes—the role of 
the self-satisfied, secure performer. 

This faceless mass engulfs the few 
in the hope of reaching the many. 
Certain key figures must make a 
career of saying “no,” “not yet,” or 
“perhaps.” The enormous motiva- 
tion of the competitive society drives 
them on from executive to executive, 
from bandleader, to television pro- 
ducer, to a&r man. 

The rewards are negligible for the 
majority of the success-seekers. The 
rewards for those who find a magic 
“name” are sacrificed in the face of 
frustration, self-denial, and the real- 
ization that fame is a selfless force. 

The deplorable state of popular 
music in America today is due, in 
part, to the emphasis placed on suc- 
cess as an entertainer. By placing 
talentless wonders on pedestals, the 
industry and the audience that sup- 
ports its efforts encourage the flood 
of talentless performers without any 
sense of artistic discrimination. 

The incomparable force of the 
competitive urge, the motivational 
power of potential glamour and in- 
finite wealth — without regard for 


genuine self-satisfaction or esthetic 
accomplishment — destroys — indivi- 


duals with agonizing regularity. In 
addition to this form of destruction, 
it affects the state of music in 
America. 

Why are stages and _ television 
screens overcrowded with incompe- 
tents? The many sides of an answer 
to this question must include some 
concern for the falsehoods passing 
lor public relations in our society. 
The ‘press agentry that makes a 
“star” of one who cannot contribute, 
artistically, to the evolution of enter- 
tainment in America, is a degrading 
lorce. The fact that it is a force, how- 
ever, indicates that it can serve the 
society, as opposed to directing the 


mass audience to an appreciation of 
inferior talents. 

There is an obvious inequity 
existing when Jackie Paris in New 
York, Frank D’Rone in Chicago, or 
Ernestine Anderson in San Francisco 
must shuffle their feet discontentedly 
while Bill Haley, Dean Martin, or 
Teresa Brewer find rewards far out 
of proportion to their talents. 

These are not cries of self-interest 
on my part, nor do they represent an 
effort to find a simple solution for a 
complex problem. Basically, we must 
strive constantly to elevate the level 
of taste in America if America is to 
become a nation of intellectual, as 
well as assembly line, accomplish- 
ment. 


We need scientists, teachers, and 
artists in America today, not simply 
more of any one group. We must at- 
tempt to build a sound nation if we 
are to meet the challenges ahead, if 
we are to live in a nation whose 
society grows with it. 

Dismissing entertainment as mere 
escapism is foolish. All facets of 
society must serve a purpose based in 
reality. Entertainment, obviously, 
must entertain, in the strict sense of 
that term. But it must do more than 
pacify animalistic urges. It must in- 
form. It must educate. It must 
broaden the scope of the average 
audience. It must do these things in 
addition to providing the basic sense 
of enjoyment. We must not feel that 
we have to debase art in order to 
absorb it. 

Music in America today—on the 
popular level—is directed at the low- 
est possible denominator. It should 
create its own denominator, rather 
than seek to profit from an existing 
one, merely because the existing one 
is conveniently at hand. 

The powers in the entertainment 
industry must face the realization 
that creativity cannot be produced 
by a tool-and-die maker. They must 
accept the responsibilities they have 
avoided in recent years, the responsi- 
bilities governed by a discriminating 
selection of the talent presented to 
the public. 


The horde of youngsters marching 
toward a dream should be given a 
significant image of that dream. If 
the Cinderella myth falls by the 
wayside, a more mature society may 
result. 


ee 





DAVID ALLEN SINGS JEROME KERN WwPM-408 
‘David Allen is the first likely successor to 
Sinatra we've heard in years 
JACK O' BRIAN. TV Critic, N-Y Journal American 
‘Here's a singer with the richest, mellowest, 
smoothest baritone voice you ever heard The 
Man SINGS A SONG!’ 
HAROLD T FLARTEY, Music Makers 
a great album by a singer who has the 
quality of a younger Dick Haymes __it’s a must!" 
STANLEY ROBERTSON, Los Angeles Sentinel 
‘DAVID ALLEN is a refreshing kind of singer in this 
world of ordinary voices highly recommended!” 
TOM SCANLAN, Army Times 
‘Allen’s voice has a natural gutty timbre. _his 
phrasing and breathing are .. phenomenal. 
the record is spinning for at least the seventh 
time on my turntable. 
DOM CERULLI, Down Beat Magazine 
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charivari 


By Dom Cerulli 





Wi It’s the Sunday before the New- 
port Jazz festival and the climax of 
a rather eventful week. In addition 
to the prefestival flurry of activity, 
and putting together this issue, the 
week has been marked by some de- 
velopments that I’d like to pass on 
to you in what I hope will be a 
semblance of order. 

First in this rambling collection 
is a clipping sent to me by John 
McLellan of WHDH in Boston, not- 
ing that the jazz night at that city’s 
arts festival drew 13,000 persons. 
Featured were Boston’s lone jazz or- 
chestra, Herb Pomeroy’s, plus Gerry 
Mulligan. 

The jazz presentation again drew 
one of the largest turnouts of any 
of the festival events, which annually 
include ballet, opera, and concerts 
by the Boston Symphony orchestra 
or portions of it (this year, Handel's 
Water Music was played from a swan 
boat gliding serenely over the Public 
Garden lagoon, I'm told). 

Another thing along the line is 
the Newport international youth jazz 
band, whose rehearsals I attended 
several times. In addition to shaping 
up as a band, the individual work 
of lead trumpeter Palle Bolvig, and 
jazz trumpeters Roger Guerin and 
Dusko Gojkovic was tremendously 
exciting. 

At a press preview of the band, 
for instance, Bolvig cracked his sec- 
tion like a well-trained bull whip. 
And Guerin, who had been soloing 
with drive and fire, suddenly blew 
a series of delicate choruses on Swing- 
ing the Blues that delighted every- 
one present. He subordinated his big 
sound and delivered, instead, a 
subtle, witty, and thoroughly cre- 
ative gem of a solo, much as Buck 
Clayton or Clark Terry might take 
when feeling tops. Gojkovic showed 
an unusually strong inventive sense 
and a command of his horn. 

At every rehearsal caught, and 
particularly at the press preview, 
onlookers rocked with the band and 
later talked about bands and the 
excitement of a large ensemble. 

Next are some items gathered 
along the way, items concerning the 
push some agencies will be giving 
several new bands this fall. This, the 


growing number of LPs by bands, 
and the increased programing ol 
bands on the air has led to consider- 
able trade speculation that bands 
are coming back. My only question 
is: Coming back to what? Unless 
more ballrooms and theaters open up 
to bands, they will be coming back 
to the same bleak conditions that 
forced them to leave. 

Item: a conversation with drum- 
mer Jimmy Campbell, between sets 
at the Composer where he was work- 
ing with Bernard Peiffer’s trio. 

The nub of the conversation cen- 
tered around Campbell’s growing 
itch to drive a big, wailing band. 
He'll have two weeks at Birdland 
with Johnny Richards at the end of 
July, and he has several hours a 
week with Nat Pierce’s rocketing re- 
hearsal band. But, Jimmy, says, 
that’s not really enough. He derives 
a satisfaction from a big band that 
isn’t possible in small-group work. 

Item: receipt of an LP by a group 
of teenagers called the J&K Jazz 
workshop, headed by Joe DiStefano 
and Ken McGarity, and featuring a 
septet and a coed big band. 

The group staged its own concerts 
to underwrite the recording and did 
all its musical work without any pro- 
fessional or instructor assistance. Al- 
though the results are highly com- 
mendable, I felt the band would 
have profited from some professional 
guidance. Despite that, the accom- 
plishments stand alone as a monu- 
ment to perseverance and dedication 
in jazz. 

These items indicate to me that 
the big band, as a jazz vehicle, is 
certainly not dead. They also point 
to the need of musicians to have the 
experience and discipline that only 
a big band can give. 

So, I'm happy to report that on 
June 25 I attended one of the meet- 
ings aiming at incorporation of the 
New York Jazz orchestra—and at the 
establishment of similar orchestras 
all over the country—with a constant- 
ly growing central library of music 
on which to draw. 

It seems to me that these items are 
related and that the end product may 
open a new era of vitality in jazz. 
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The Records 


1. John Lewis. Warmelard (Dear Old Stock- 
holm) (Atlantic). 


I'll give it 10 stars... On top of 
that, John loves Sweden, you know. 
J like John .. . his interpretation of 
a song is too much. Last night, Len- 
nie Hayton played something for me 
from this same album, and like Lena 
Horne says, “All I do is sing the song 
like the man wrote it.” That's how 
John plays the piano. I don’t go for 
guitar at all, and John comple- 
mented him there ... All the stars 
are for John, 


2. Tiny Grimes-Coleman Hawkins. A Smooth 

One (Prestige). Musa Kaleem, flute. 

A Smooth One. We used to play 
that in St. Louis. I don’t know who 
that flute player was, but if he was 
up to the Apollo theater when Puer- 
to Rico was living, he would have 
blown the horn on that whole record, 
The guitar player was terrible .. . 
I really can’t say anything about it. 
Give it half a star just because Cole- 
man Hawkins is on it. 


3. Buddy Collette. Cycle (Contemporary). Col- 
lette, arranger, tenor; Gerald Wilson, trum- 
pet; Red Callender, bass. 


You know what that sounds like to 
me? It sounds like Gigi Gryce ar- 
rangements with Oscar Pettiford, but 
1 don’t know—all those white tenon 
players sound alike to me . . . Unless 
it's Zoot Sims or Stan Getz. It must 
have been Ray Copeland on trumpet 
... | don’t know for sure, but I don’t 
like that type of stiff trumpet play- 
ing. 

Chat’s a very old kind of modern 
arrangement—like an old modern 
picture with skeletons. 

I'd rate it two stars. 


>, the blindfold test 


By Leonard Feather 


record two stars. 


4. Sonny Rollins with Thelonious Monk. The 


Way You Look Tonight (Prestige). Tommy 
Potter, bass; Arthur Taylor, drums. 


I know that’s Sonny Rollins, but 
I don’t see how a record company 
can record something like that. You 
know the way Monk plays—he never 
gives any support to a rhythm sec- 
tion. When I had him on my date, I 
had him lay out until the ensemble. 
I like to hear him play, but I can't 
stand him in a_ rhythm section 
unless it’s one of his own songs. 

I can’t understand a record like 
this. I don’t know who the drummer 
and bass player are. Is that The Way 
You Look Tonight? That's what I 
used to play behind Bird, only we 
used to play it twice as fast. I'll give 
this 214 on account of Sonny. 


5. Eddie Condon. Eddie and the Milkman 
(MGM). Rex Stewart, cornet. 


It’s Don Elliott . . . No, I don’t 
know who that was on trumpet. In 
fact, Leonard, I don’t know anything 
about that at all. It has a nice beat, 
but it sounded like Don Elliott to 
me, imitating somebody, but I know 
it wasn’t him. 

I like the piece, but you know Don 
is always “da, da, da, da, da.” I know 
it isn’t him because he doesn’t have 
that much feeling. I'll give this four. 
6. Don Elliott and Rusty Dedrick. Gargantuan 


Chant (Riverside). Mundell Lowe, guitar; Dick 
Hyman, piano. 


I don’t know who that was, Leo- 
nard. Sounds good in spots, but I 
don’t like that kind of trumpet play- 
ing. The guitar sounds good in spots, 
and the piano player sounds good. 
It’s a good little number except for 
that interlude and that tired way of 
playing trumpet. I'll give that three 





More Miles 


@ The last time Miles Davis took the Blindfold Test, in the 
issue dated Sept. 21, 1955, the feature bore the headline Miles 
and Miles of Trumpet Players. Each of the nine records played 
for Davis featured at least two trumpet soloists. 

This time, by way of contrast, I avoided this emphasis; in 
fact, a couple of the records played had no trumpet at all, and 
others used the horn only as a secondary instrument. 

However, just for laughs, I retained one record out of the 
previous test, the Elliott-Dedrick Gargantuan Chant. In 1955, 
Davis thought it sounded like Howard McGhee and Ray Nance, 
said the arrangement was nice but not the interpretation, con- 
sidered the piano great and liked the guitar, and rated the 


Davis won't know until he reads this that he was played the 
same record twice, three years apart. Now, as then, he was given 
no information about the records played. 


stars. Who were those two trumpet 
players? 


7. John Lewis-Sacha Distel. Dear Old Stock- 


holm (Atlantic). Lewis, piano; Distel, guitar; 
Barney Wilen, tenor; Percy Heath, bass; 
Clarke, drums. 


I like the tune. I'll give it four 
stars, especially for the rhythm sec- 
tion. I think it was John Lewis and 
Kenny Clarke, but I'm not sure. 
Whoever they were they were very 
sympathetic and very swinging. 

I know the two other fellows—I 
like them very much. I think I can 
speak better about the guitar than 
the saxophonist—Sacha Distel is the 
guitarist, and I believe if he con- 
tinues to develop, he will be very 
good ... I don’t think he has too in- 
dividual a voice yet. I'll give this 
four stars for the swinging rhythm 
section. 


8. Bobby Hackett. Albatross (Capitol). Dick 

Cary, E-flat horn; Ernie Caceres, baritone. 

I'll give it five stars ... I like that. 
The trombone player knocked me 
out. Who was that playing baritone? 
... That trombone player gassed me. 
The trumpet? It sounded better 
than Ruby Braff. I don’t understand 
Ruby at all. In that style I like Red 
Allen, Louis, and Bobby Hackett 
plays nice, but I can’t tell anybody 
else. 


9. Shorty Rogers. I'm Glad I'm Not Young Any- 
more (Victor). Bill Holman, tenor. 


I know it’s a west coast record. 
Right? Shorty playing trumpet and 
I’ve never heard James Clay, but I 
guess it must be him. I don’t know 
anything about that. 

Vl give it two stars. 
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wouto YOU PAY $1.50 


To be able to write all your own arrange- 
ments without even using a piano. 

@ To know the 4-part harmony of every chord of 
music for all Eb, Bb, & C instruments at the 
some time. 

@ For a complete course on arranging. 

@ To be able to instantly transpose any song to 
any other key. 

THE LIGHTNING ARRANGER 

is the only musical device in the world thot WILL 

DO ALL THIS! Terrific for Musicians, Songwriters, 

Arrongers, Singers, Teachers and Beginners. Smoll 

enough to carry in your pocket. 

Inquire at your Local Music Dealer 
or send remittance to: 


LIGHTNING ARRANGER CO. 
2929 Chew St., Allentown, Pa. 


Money retunded if not satisfied. 
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heard in person 





Harry James 


Personnel: Harry James, trumpet- 
leader; Nick Buono, Ollie Mitchell, 
Bob Rolfe, trumpets; Herb Lorden, 
Willie Smith, Sam Firmature, Bob 
Poland, Ernie Small, saxes; Ray Sims, 
Bob Edmondson, Ernie Teck, trom- 
bones; Jack Perciful, piano; Dennis 
Budimir, guitar; Russ Phillips, bass; 


Jackie Mills, drums. Jilla Webb, 
vocals. 

Reviewed: The Hollywood Palla- 
dium, Hollywood, California. 


Musical Evaluation: Described by 
manager Sal Monte as “. . . the ofay 
Count Basie.” Harry's new band does 
its enthusiastic best to live up to that 
description. 

Fortified by Ernie Wilkins arrange- 
ments, the band displays a great deal 
of spirit (and what has become 
known as “funk’’) on the more swing- 
ing things. There is apparent an ob- 
vious effort to catch the Basie manner 
of swinging. In large measure this is 
successful, particularly on such tunes 
as April In Paris (almost a direct 
Basie copy even to the coda repeats) 
and Jay Hill’s Jay Walkin’. 

Despite the hard driving blues 
tunes that comprise so much of the 
new James book, the leader has by 
no means forsaken such established 
chestnuts as Sleepy Lagoon, limning 
his still virle trumpet style. Parry 
wails on the up tunes also, bur solo- 
wise the emphasis is shifted to Smith's 
alto, Firmature’s tenor and Sims’ 
trombone. It is quite obvious that 
James by no means hogs the solo 
limelight on most of the swingers, 


For all its shouting esprit, this 
band still falls short of attaining the 
desirable end: to communicate fully 
a la Basie. Principal shortcoming, 
one feels, lies in a slight stiffness, as 
if the entire band feels possessed of a 
furious desire to swing loosely but is 
hampered by too much forcing of the 
beat. 


There is no stinting of the spot- 
light on such soloists as Smith, Sims 
and Firmature. The latter, a rela- 
tively new figure on the jazz scene, 
plays more than adequately on bal- 
lads and swingers. Firmature is fea- 
tured in a version of Blue And Sen- 


timental that is alternately subtle and 
preaching, rousing and gentle. Both 
this and a rendition of his as-yet- 
untitled ballad (a rather sweetly 
poignant melody) earn the young 
tenor man some well-deserved ap- 
plause from the dancers—many of 
whom choose to crowd around the 
stand to listen. 


One of the highlights of a typical 
set is the rocking One O’Clock Jump, 
arranged by Neal Hefti. In_ this 
Harry’s trumpet, Perciful’s piano, 
Sims’ trombone, Firmature’s tenor 
and Smith’s alto are given free rein. 
The blasting brass ending is a corker. 

Attitude of Performers: Like the 
veteran he is, Harry handles leader 
chores with easy self-assurance. Singer 
Webb, also no newcomer to her gig, 
is well-groomed and smilingly pleas- 
ant onstand. (Musically, her version 
of Happiness Is Just A Thing Called 
Joe is excellent.) 


Commercial Potential: The band 
intends to live up to its billing on the 
new Capitol album, The New James. 
If the record sounds anything like the 
in-person performances it’s sure to 
enjoy wide sales among that segment 
of the record buying market which 
goes for gutsy big bands with a Basic 
flavor. To date Harry is the only 
leader to really follow through his 
desire to spur interest in dancing to 
a rocking beat and soloists who play 
like they mean what they say. 

—tynan 





Royal Welcome 


Hollywood — During Count 
Basie’s recent stand at the Cres- 
cendo here, the club’s publicist, 
Addie Hanson, called the band- 
leader at his hotel, the Beverly- 
Hilton. Her conversation with 
the hotel phone operator went 
like this: 

“I'd like to speak with Mr. 
Basie, please.” 

“Who, please?’ 

“Mr. Basie... 

“Oh, you mean 
I'll connect you... 


B-A-S-I-E.” 
the Count! 
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film flam 
By John Tynan 





@ Hugo Friedhofer, who won the 
Academy Award for his music for 
The Best Years Of Our Lives and 
nabbed eight Os- 
car nominations 
for his work on 
various other pic- 
tures, is one ol 
the more unre- 
strained commen- 
tators on the sit- 
uation of music 
in motion pic- 
tures. 

Recently ad- 
dressing the Ben- 
Ari Actors and Directors Workshop 
on the general subject of movie 
music, stocky, ruddy-faced Friedhof- 
er had some sharp-edged remarks to 
deliver on this topic. 





Seated like a college professor at 
a long table facing his casually 
dressed audience of student directors, 
whose garb varied from white shirts 
and neckties to work clothes and cow- 
boy boots, the composer unburdened 
himself on various aspects. 

“When a composer is working on 
an underscore for a picture today,” 
he said, “he can usually count on 
somebody from the front office com- 
ing to him and saying, ‘I want you 
to guarantee me a hit song out ol 
this music.” Well, as Jerome Kern 
used to tell ‘em, ‘If I could guaran- 
tee you a hit song I would not be a 
composer—I'd_ be a publisher.’ Still, 
that’s what today’s movie composer 
is confronted with.” 


Commenting on the influence of 
the composer on the actual produc- 
tion of a picture in the major studios, 
Friedhofer cracked, “Y'know, I've 
found it a very strange, singular 
phenomenon in this business that a 
composer can talk good sense for 
years and years and never be listened 
to. But as soon as he wins a nomina- 
tion or an award he can go to the 
production staff and talk the most 
arrant nonsense and heads will nod 
thoughtfully and he'll be told, 
‘You've got a point there.’ That's the 
way it is in this business,” ; 

Is multi-faceted advice usual from 
the producer to the composer? 

“This is a sickness,” retorted Fried- 
hofer, “that only two men in this 
business suffer from—C. B. De Mille 
and David O. Selznick. No, it is not 
usual — otherwise I wouldn't be in 
this field.” 


On jazz in movie underscores: “A 
great deal has been made of the use 
of jazz in motion pictures. For me, 
the most subtle use of the jazz idiom 
has been done by Alex North in 
Streetcar Named Desire. Believe me, 
this particular soundtrack is some- 
thing that some of the more ‘pro- 
gressive’ boys should go back to — 
and listen carefully.” He commented 
on the fact that heretofore jazz has 
been used merely as “. . . music to 
steal a hubcap by.” 

On the matter of whether movie 
composers are influenced by future 
releases of their music on records, 
Friedhofer slyly remarked, “I've 
thought of that too.” In his music 
for The Young Lions, he admitted, 
“... I may have thought of this sub- 
consciously and was able to dovetail 
the separate themes in the picture to 
achieve a better continuity .. .” for 
LP release. 

Friedhofer’s comments frequently 
crackle with sharply sardonic asides. 
When one of the student directors 
queried him on his opnion of the 
music in Walt Disney's nature pic- 
tures, Friedhofer remarked, “In his 
nature films Mr. Disney has deprived 
our four-footed friends of their na- 
tural dignity. In the music we hear 
the bears scratching themselves and 
the frogs doing the quartet from 
Rigoletto, and so on. But the man- 
in-the-street says, ‘Isn't that sweet.’ 
Well, if I were a lion I would bite 
Mr. Disney.” 

“Like everybody else,” Friedhofer 
concluded, “I have to write primar- 
ily what I think is right. If I had to 
write to please everybody, I'd wind 
up pleasing nobody.” 

* * * 

SCREEN SCENE: All of a sudden, 
it would appear, modern jazz has be- 
come, in the eyes of the big movie 
makers, good potential boxoffice. 
Arthur Freed, M-G-M_ producer, re- 
portedly is readying a picture on 
modern jazz in San Francisco. From 
all reports Mr. Freed appears to be 
seeking a “cult” to tie his jazz to. 
Will all good-and-true  “‘cultists’’ 
please step out of the ranks? They're 
calling for extras. 

Just so you, dear reader, are 
hipped to all aspects of musicinema, 
the forthcoming Goldwyn produc- 
tion of Porgy And Bess will feature a 
most important actor — Mr, Faust. 
He's the goat who pulls Porgy’s cart. 

Shelly Manne tells us that the title 
of Cry Out In Vengance (Down Beat, 
June 12), the movie for which his 
Men played the soundtrack, has been 
changed to Switchblade Gang. How's 
that for a switch? 











Kings in Action photo by Paul Schaeffer 


they couldn't 
stay away 
from a King 


You play a certain trombone for 
years. Then you begin to wonder. 
You try others. You talk to other 
slide men, 

Somebody makes promises. You 
change. You play your new horn 
every day. 

And then — if it’s a King you've 
switched away from — you switch 
back to a King. And you sit down 
and write the factory a note... 
‘I can’t see how I ever got along 
without my King’. 

Our files are filled with fan let- 
ters to Kings, many from men who 
switched away and then switched 
back. Lawrence Welk’s Barney 
Lydell and Kenny Trimble are two. 


Why don’t you see why so many 
top slide men play the trombone 
with the familiar curved brace? 


play with 
‘the Confidence 
of Kings’ 





THE H. N. WHITE CO. 

5225 Superior Ave.+ Cleveland 3, O. 
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Newport 


well, and their blend, particularly 
on Vermont, was superb. 

Before intermission, entertainment 
was supplied by Chuck Berry, who 
played guitar and sang School Days, 
No Money Down, Sweet Sixteen, and 
Johnny Be Good. At one point in his 
show, he skipped across the stage 
until he ran out of guitar cord and 
was jerked to a stop. 

Ferguson opened the second part 
of the program with a screaming set 
of well played, driving, stomping 


music that suffered only from lack 
of balance. When he announced that 
the band would do a ballad as a 
change of pace, the tempo slowed 
down a bit, but the decibel content 
remained as high. Maynard blew 
very well, with full control of his 
horn, even on the very top of his 
register. 

The band played Bob Freedman’s 
And We Listened, Humbug, Stella 
By Starlight, You Don’t Know What 
Love Is, and a delightful composi- 
tion called Fugue. 

Dakota Staton, backed by pianist 
Joe Saye, and with the Ferguson 
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THE BOOK OF JAZZ 


hy LEONARD FEATHER 


Jazz Authority, Columnist for Down Beat 
Author of Encyclopedia of Jazz Series 


JOHN 


presenting for the first time actual musical illus- 
trations of the jazz improvisations by 15 of the 
. as clear and 
fascinating to the listener as to the musician. 





THE BOOK OF JAZZ ..... $3.95 new and controversial point of view."’ 
NAT HENTOFF says: 

1 YEAR OF DOWN BEAT. .... 7.00 “*Invaluable information contained in no 
other book."’ 

TOTAL VALUE ..... $10.95 BILL SIMON says: 
““One of the outstanding entries in the 
$295 jazz book field this year. (Includes) a 
BOTH FOR ONLY 8 lucid and enlightening chapter on the 
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Foreword by 
“DIZZY"’ GILLESPIE 





Why the Experts Rave 
About This NEW and 
Fascinating Picture of 


® JAZZ @ 
DUKE ELLINGTON says: 
““Will interest both the non-expert and 
those who are already aware. The Anat- 
omy of Improvisation chapter will com- 
mand the respect of the classical musi- 
cian; it shows a highly scientific ap- 
proach, and clearly the author has the 
heart for it, as well as the musical 
equipment. THE BOOK OF JAZZ is for 
people who would become musically 
mature."’ 
JOHN ‘“‘DIZZY"* GILLESPIE says: 
“A lot of information that has never 
been put together in this particular (and 
very useful) way . .. a very valuable 
addition to our literature on the sub- 
ject . . . a searchlight into the future."' 
JOHN HAMMOND says: 
““Demolishes some myths, and affords 
new insights into the origins and future 
of jazz ond its instrumentalists."’ 
LANGSTON HUGHES says: 
*‘More musical sense and more intellec- 
tual meat than most factual books on 
any subject these days. His dramatic and 
informative chapter on jazz and race is 
alone worth the price of the book."’ 
MARSHALL STEARNS says: 
“A wealth of first-hand information, in- 
strument by instrument, enlivened by a 


anatomy of improvisation. It would be 
difficult to think of a more suitable gift 
for the jazz fan or tyro musician."’ 
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band blowing closing chords, sang 
a typical night club set, including 
A Foggy Day, Misty, Blues, Ain’t No 
Use, and The Party’s Over. 

Rain began to fall during a Dixic- 
land set by pianist Don Ewell, Tom 
Bryant, Jo Jones, Clayton, Teagar- 
den, Pee Wee Russell, and Lester 
Young. Pres was horribly out of 
place in the group, and blew to suit 
his discomfort. He played with a 
noticeable lack of enthusiasm, and 
with none of the technique or in- 
spiration that made him president. 

As the rain pelted down, more 
than half of the huge audience 
streamed out of the park. The set 
fell apart, with a ballad medley 
dropped after Pres played a luster- 
less I Cover The Waterfront. The 
group struggled through Muskrat 
Ramble and a blues, and Young 
laid out through most of it. It was 
a dreadful waste of a jazzman to 
have included him in this context. 

Tony Scott, who was backstage 
and dressed to appear, failed to 
show, much to his dismay. 

Mahalia Jackson came on a half- 
hour after midnight, and sang a 
12-song program with tremendous 
warmth and feeling. Her rendition 
of The Lord’s Prayer was extremely 
stirring, and her every offering was 
greeted with huge audience response. 
The hardy ones who weathered the 
downpour were rewarded with such 
gospel songs as It Don’t Cost Very 
Much, Keep Your Hand On The 
Plow, Didn’t It Rain (very appro- 
priate), When The Saints Go 
Marching In, On My Way To 
Canaan Land, City Called Heaven, 
I’m Going To Lead The Life I 
Sing About in My Song, Walk 
Over God’s Heaven, and Jesus Met 
The Woman At The Well, among 
others. She ‘had to beg off at 1:20 
a.m., although the audience would 
have sat through the pelting rain 
most of the morning if she had con- 
tinued, 

—dom 


Sunday Afternoon 


Tony Scott’s temper robbed the 
spotlight from his music at the mod- 
ern jazz afternoon concert. After a 
somewhat heated exchange with the 
camera crew shooting the Newport 
film, Tony brought the issue of 
noise during a performance to a 
head by stopping his group playing 
Moonlight in Vermont, and demand- 
ing that filming cease. 

Scott’s group played three tunes: 
Blues for an African Friend, Moon- 
light in Vermont, and Blues for 
Charlie Parker. Although he brought 
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his baritone on stage, he had no 
time to use it. He contributed some 
driving clarinet on both blues, but 
the luster of his performance was 
dimmed by the conflict with the 
camcramen. 

The afternoon opened with the 
Les Jazz Modes, who generated some 
heat with their three-tune set, in- 
cluding Blue Modes, an untitled 
original, and Linda Delia. 

\nita O'Day, a fashion plate in a 
slim black and white dress, white 
gloves, and a black and white cart- 
wheel hat, did an eight-tune set, 
with backing by drummer John 
Poole, pianist Jimmy Jones, and bass 
man Whitey Mitchell. She sang 
Boogie Blues, ’S Wonderful, Have 
You Met Sir Jones?, a smartly pre- 
sented novelty version of Varsity 
Drag, Sweet Georgia Brown, Miles 
Davis’ Four, and a ripping Tea for 
Two. Although highly stylized and 
brimming with O'Day humor, her 
set swung hard. 

Lee Konitz, with Henry Grimes 
and Ed Levinson backing, played 
three tunes very well: Some of These 
Days, Lover Man, and Will You 
Still Be Mine. He maintained a high 
standard of creativity throughout his 
performance. 

Billy Taylor, with Earl May and 


Ed Thigpen, presented a great set, 
well-paced and crackling with ex- 
citement. It was the first time Taylor 
had played at Newport. In the past 
Bill was called on as a panelist, but 
never as a pianist. High spot of the 
set was the bristling Titoro, with 
Ed Thigpen superbly hand-drum- 
ming; and a blues on which Billy 
fairly sparkled. Billy whipped 
through There Will Never Be An- 
other You, the set’s opener, and 
passed the keyboard action from 
hand to hand with amazing ease. 

Sonny Rollins, with Roy Haynes 
and Henry Grimes, played a_two- 
tune set. On both Moritat and / 
Want to Be Happy Sonny played 
well, but without the usual conti- 
nuity and occasional ferocity of 
which he is capable. 

Thelonious Monk, backed by 
Haynes and Grimes, played a fine, 
provocative, and quite witty set. He 
opened with a swinging Just You, 
Just Me and also played Blue Monk, 
"Round Midnight, and Well You 
Needn’t. He left to audience cries 
for “more”’. 

Sal Salvador and Sonny Stitt 
shared the stage, with backing by 
pianist Gildo Mahones, bass man 
Martin Rivera, and drummer Louis 
Hayes. They opened with a fast 
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blues, featured by Sonny’s charging 
tenor, Stitt then played Autumn in 
New York on alto, and Salvador 
did These Foolish Things. They 
closed with a romping Cherokee. 
Horace Silver's quintet, sparked 
by trumpeter Lou Smith, played 
Tippin’, The Outlaw, Senor Blues, 
and Cool Eyes, to close the most 
satisfying single set of the festival. 


Sunday Evening 


The fifth annual festival closed 
with quite possibly the single longest 
concert in the history of jazz. It be- 
gan at 8 p.m. (for radio) and ended 
six hours later. For the broadcast, 
Max Roach unveiled his new quintet 
in a screaming version of Love for 
Sale; Anita O'Day sang Honeysuckle 
Rose and Varsity Drag; George 
Shearing played; and the Interna- 
tional jazz band did a half-hour set. 
This time, the band was stronger in 
solos, although there was an occa- 
sional ragged edge in the ensembles. 
But once again it swung. Perdido 
had good solos by Ronnie Ross, 
Christian Kellens, and Hans Salo- 
mon. John LaPorta’s Summit Con- 
ference had some driving Bernt Ros- 
engren tenor, some occasionally 
shaky trumpet Dusko Gojkovic, a 
brittle solo by Albert Mangelsdorff, 
and some clarinet by Andy Marsala 
which was buried by the drive of the 
band. 

Both Imagination and Don’t Wait 
for Henry were marked improve- 
ments over Friday afternoon for 
solo work. 

Bobby Hackett and Jack Teagar- 
den locked horns in front of Jack’s 
group and contributed a_ pleasing 
set, including Fidgety Feet, Aunt 
Hagar’s Blues, Handful of Keys 
(featuring pianist Don _ Ewell), 
What's New, and High Society. 
Jerry Fuller’s clarinet was impressive 
throughout. 

Chris Connor, accompanied by Ed 
Shaughnessy, George Duvivier on 
bass, Chuck Wayne on guitar, and 
Stan Free on piano, sang a set that 
was not without its shaky moments. 
She had some pitch trouble on /t 
Only Happens When I Dance With 
You, and some tempo difficulties on 
Poor Little Rich Girl. But Here 
Comes Love, Blow Gabriel, Blow, 
and I Miss You So were better all- 
around. Wayne was wasted, with no 
solo work and no guitar book to 
follow for the Connor arrange- 
ments. 

George Shearing’s set was witty 
and musical, from George's imita- 
tion of Erroll Garner to the never- 
ending riff of Rondo. 
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Max Roach, with George Cole- 
man, tenor; Booker Little, trumpet; 
Ray Draper, tuba; and Art Davis, 
bass, played a long set, which was 
recorded. The tempos on the up- 
tunes were so violently up that the 
soloists had little opportunity to do 
more than keep time. Draper’s solo 
efforts on the frantic tunes were al- 
most hopeless for his horn. On 
Night in Tunisia and Deeds Not 
Words, Draper contributed because 
he could work in the tempo. Trum- 
peter Little showed promise, and 
flashes of bright improvising, cou- 
pled with wide range on his horn 
and occasional technical unsteadi- 
ness. 

Dinah Washington did a good set, 
with backing by a group including 
trumpeter Blue Mitchell, sax man 
Sahib Shihab, trombonist Melba 
Liston, pianist Wynton Kelly, bass- 
ist Paul West, and Max Roach. She 
sang Lover Come Back to Me, Crazy 
in Love, and three Bessie Smith 
blues, including Backwater Blues, 
which was beautifully done. 


West, Kelly and Roach stayed on- 
stage to back Urbie Green, Terry 
Gibbs, and Don Elliott. They opened 
with a medium blues and an inter- 
esting mellophone, trombone, vibes 
sound. On a fast tune, based on J 
Got Rhythm, Don and Terry shared 
the vibes in a delightful perform- 
ance. 

Dinah joined the group for a 
rousing All of Me, during which she 
picked up sticks and joined Terry 
on vibes. 

Chico Hamilton’s group, being 
filmed by Raven Productions, played 
a long set, including Crissy, Pots- 
ville U.S.A., and Blue Sands, the last 
featuring some fine Hamilton drum- 
ming. 

The International band returned 
to romp through Swinging the Blues, 
sparked by fine trumpet work by 
Dusko Gojkovic, good tenor by 
Bernt Rosengren, and brilliant solo 
work by trumpeter Roger Guerin. 
Before the band’s final tune com- 
pere Willis Conover announced that 
the instruments lent the band mem- 
bers by the C. G. Conn Co. had 
been given to them to keep. Then 
Louis Armstrong joined the band, 
for a rousing performance of Sunny 
Side of the Street. 

Armstrong played brilliantly, as 
he did for the remainder of the 
night, and the band socked hard. 
It climaxed, for the festival, the in- 
ternational experiment, which 
proved successful musically and in- 
spiring philosophically. Louis’ horn 
literally sang and the smile on di- 
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rector Marshall Brown’s face spoke 
for the band. 

Louis stayed onstage and played 
a set with some brilliant highs and 
some depressing lows. During the 
nearly two hours of Armstrong, 
Louis’ horn was glorious. He had 
full command of the instrument 
and sent ringing bursts of melody 
cleanly to every part of the huge 
park. 

On the other hand, his attempts 
at humor were crude, offensive, and 
certainly not in character with the 
man who criticized the administra- 
tion for its stand on Little Rock. 

The band included Trummy 
Young, Peanuts Hucko, Mort Her- 
bert, Danny Barcelona, and Billy 
Kyle. The program was an altered 
and expanded version of the usual 
Armstrong fare, with such as Pretty 
Little Misste, Lazy River, Ole Miss, 
Tenderly, You'll Never Walk Alone, 
and St. Louis Blues (with Velma 
Middleton, her voice, her dances, 
and her acrobatics) . Jack Teagarden 
and Bobby Hackett joined Louis for 
Rockin’? Chair, Baby Won't You 
Please Come Home, and Pennies 


‘ 
from Heaven. 


The last part of the set, with Tea- 
garden and Hackett, was quite good. 
Louis was superb. If he had demon- 
strated some taste in his announce- 
ments and gags, it would have been 
a set to treasure. The concert ended 
at 2 a.m., six hours after it began 
and four hours after a heavy fog 
had chilled the audience. 

—dom 


Critics Symposium 


The Critics Symposium at New- 
port, attended by a somewhat 
strange mixture of critics, writers, 
educators, and record company em- 
ployes, opened the two-day con- 
clave of the commentators on jazz. 

In general, the panels, which were 
designed to foster a flow of com- 
munication between the panelists 
and the audience, quite rarely ac- 
complished that, and mostly fell into 
a pattern of expressions of personal 
philosophy by members of the audi- 
ence. 

And although papers were to 
have been presented by the panel- 
ists, from which symposium organ- 
izer Marshall Stearns hoped to ob- 
tain some concrete documentary ma- 
terial for possible publication, the 
actual presentations were too often 
ad libbed in areas of most vital in- 
formation: The Editors’ Point. of 
View and The Musicians’ Point of 
View. 

Of real significance, and lasting 





value, were the actual papers deliv- 
ered by Bill Russo and Martin Wil- 
liams. 





J.C.W.S. Formed 


The primary development in the 
drive toward sanity in jazz criticism 
took place during the festival, with 
the formation of the Jazz Critics and 
Writers Symposium, a group of ap- 
proximately 50 leading jazz spokes- 
men. 

Named as executive secretary of 
the new organization was Marshall 
Stearns, director of the Institute of 
Jazz Studies in New York City. 
Named to the planning committee 
to determine the organization’s spe- 
cific activities in months to come 
were the Rev. Norman O’Connor, 
chaplain of the Boston University 
Newman club; Bill Russo, composer- 
critic-writer; Rudi Blesch, author of 
Shining Trumpets; John Wilson, 
jazz critic for the New York Times, 
and Nat Hentoff, author and critic. 

Among the first projects planned 
was the awarding of a trophy an- 
nually to a new talent in the per- 
forming arts of jazz. The talent hon- 
ored will be selected by the Jazz 
Critics and Writers Symposium. The 
winner of the talent honor will be 
presented in performance at the 
Newport festival, through the co- 
operation of the symposium and the 
Newport festival board. 





Wednesday Panel 


Four of the five panelists sched- 
uled for The Editors’ Point Of 
View were on hand when the meet- 
ing convened in the Terrace room 
of the Hotel Viking at 3 p.m. 

On hand were Harold Hayes of 
Esquire; Leo Lerman of Madem- 
oiselle; Maurice Zolotow, a_ free- 
lance writer; and Sheldon Meyer of 
the Oxford Press. Festival President 
Louis Lorillard was moderator. 

The panel began without Evelyn 
Harvey of Glamour, who had missed 
a plane in New York, but who ar- 
rived before the session ended. 

Zolotow, speaking from his expe- 
rience as a free-lance contributor to 
many class circulation magazines, 
declared that the best approach to 
selling jazz articles to such publica- 
tions “is to have a sort of naive ap- 
proach.” He explained that for pop- 
ular consumption, jazz is most gen- 
erally pegged on personalities, not 
on critical evaluations. 
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Hayes said that misuse of the pro- 


- file lias unduly romanticized the jazz 


musician, and robbed him of dimen- 
sion. He deplored the stereotype of 
the jazzman, and said his magazine 
wanted a picture of interesting peo- 
ple. 

Lerman summed up his presenta- 
tion with the observation that Ma- 
demoiselle has printed articles on 
jazz, mostly of an educational na- 
ture, and would keep considering 
them if they were well written and of 
potential interest to Mademoiselle’s 
readers. 

Meyer listed the 12 best-selling 
books on jazz, and noted that the 
two virtually personal confession 
types—Really The Blues by Mezz 
Mezzrow and Bernard Wolfe, and 
Lady Sings The Blues by Billie Holi- 
day and William Dufty—far outsold 
those on the rest of the list. He sug- 
gested that more writing be done in 
the field of the documentary, the 
biography, — pre-history, andthe 
blues, among others. He stated that 
no further writing was needed in 
the fields of history, encyclopedia, 
and handbook at this time. 

Miss Harvey arrived at this point, 
and spoke very briefly about Glam- 
our and jazz articles. She said Glam- 
our can publish any specialized sub- 
ject if it can relate to daily life, and 
implied that jazz was such a subject. 

The floor was thrown open to 
questions, most of which were ideas 
and beliefs on writing and publish- 
ing vaguely related to the subject 
under discussion. 

That evening, the critics and 
others attended a screening of six 
TV kinescopes, and voted for the 
best one, which will be given an 
award. Results were not announced, 
but the informal consensus was that 
The Sound Of Jazz, CBS-TV, was 
hands-down winner. 

Entries included: Jazz With Father 
O’Connor, WGBH, Boston; Look Up 
And Live with Mahalia Jackson, 
CBS-TV; The Subject Is Jazz with 
Billy Taylor, NBC-TV; Stars of 
Jazz with Bobby Troup and June 
Christy, ABC-TV; Camera Three on 
Charlie Parker, CBS-TV. 


—dom 


Thursday Panels 


Music ians and critics had the op- 
portunity to shout, separately, dur- 
ing two panels on Thursday. 

rhe Musicians’ Point of View was 
presented in discussion, with Bill 
Russo, Julian Adderley, and Tony 
Scott facing the issues involved and 
Rey, Norman O'Connor moderat- 
ing. 






In facing the critics, Scott and | 
Adderley chose a direct attack, while | 
Russo presented a plan for correct- 
ing the current anarchical status of 
jazz criticism. Scott insisted that 
critics “should show up” at per- 
formances by jazz musicians, empha- 
sizing that critics should be a defi- 
nite part of jazz at all times if they 
are to understand and interpret it. 
He said that “jazz is the most serious 
music’. 

Adderley, smiling, began by not- 
ing, “I'll start this off with a chuckle, 
because that’s what I do when I read 
jazz criticism.” He denied the exist- 
ence of jazz criticism, stating that 
criticism requires standards and ob- 
jective viewpoints, elements he finds 
lacking in jazz writing today. He 
expressed the hope that a logical 
system of jazz criticism can evolve 
from a study of the means and ends 
of jazz. 

Russo, fully prepared, presented 
a paper on suggested approaches to 
jazz criticism. Delineating various 
approaches, Russo endorsed what he 
termed the “relational absolute” 
This position, he noted, implies the 
existence of a scale of judgment, the 
existence of critics, the development 
of ideas on the nature of art, the 
belief that art must illuminate life, 
and the belief that art expresses 
basic truth and can exist as such in 
a variety of forms. 

According to Russo, the critic 
must be trained as a musician, but 
need not be a performing musician. 
He must, however, have a_well- 
trained ear for improvisation and a 
broad view of life, for placing art in 
perspective. 

Russo expressed the opinion that 
critics must be writers and must be 
acquainted with all the arts. The 
critic, he noted, must operate pri- 
marily to aid and direct the artist 
and aid the audience to understand 
the art itself. 

The basic problems inherent in 
present jazz criticism which critics 
must face if they are to serve jazz, 
Russo stated, are: the improvisa- 
tional complexity of the music and 
the related interpretation, the lack 
of standards in jazz, the pressure of 
deadlines and low salary for con- 
temporary critics, a lack of technical 
training, the lure of journalese and 
evasion of issues, the failure to cre- 
ate opinion (as opposed to a simple 
reflection of it), a lack of awareness 
of the processes of artistic creation, 
and a disposition toward language 
tricks, elegance, and jokes. 

Although Russo presented the only 





paper among the three musicians 
participating in the musicians’ panel, | 
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the three critics chosen to present 
their side in the second panel came 
reasonably prepared, each bearing a 
document of opinion. The three— 
John Mehegan, Rudi Blesh, and 
Martin Williams—gave moderator S. 
I. Hayakawa little cause for action 
as each read prepared material on 
The Critics’ Point of View. 

Blesh presented an historical anal- 
ogy between jazz and painting, dis- 
cussing along the way form and con- 
tent, meaning and content, and the 
place of the artist and form in terms 
of historical development. He stated 
that he felt jazz demanded a thor- 
ough knowledge and set of stand- 
ards divorced from European tradi- 
tion. 

The critic, Williams insisted, must 
read extensively, in search of knowl- 
edge. The critic, he added, must ask 
the following questions about any 
given work of art: 

What is the work trying to do? 

How well does the artist do it? 

Is it worth doing? 

Williams said that jazz criticism 
must do a better job on content and 
meaning to meet the demands of 
jazz’ current sophistication. He em- 
phasized that the critics’ first duty is 
accuracy. 

Mehegan approached the _prob- 
lems of jazz criticism cynically. Noth- 
ing fresh has occurred in jazz since 
the significant Miles Davis experi- 
mental recordings (known on Capi- 
tol Records as The Birth of the 
Cool) 10 years ago. He noted that 
jazz must clarify its relationship 
with show business. In so doing, he 
implied, it must cast aside the ap- 
proval mechanism as a rationaliza- 
tion for non-creative effort. 

Unfortunately, as Mehegan ap- 
proached what appeared to be the 
most important portion of his paper, 
he was informed that time was lim- 
ited and that audience participation 
must be introduced. 

Characteristically, despite Mehe- 
gan’s frustration at being unable to 
conclude his statement, there was 
time remaining for several members 
of the audience to amplify their 
personal beliefs, beliefs which were 
not necessarily related to the subject. 

In an odd, if not wholly appro- 
pripate, conclusion, the views of 
Mahalia Jackson, seated in the audi- 
ence, were solicited by symposium 
director Marshall Stearns. Poised and 
sincere, she said simply, “You don’t 
have to worry about these techni- 
calities. If you love music, you're 
gonna love jazz. You can’t put that 
down on a sheet of paper.” 


—gold 


Special Programs 


The Origin and Nature of the 
Blues: S. I. Hayakawa, speaker, 
with illustrations by Eli’s Chosen 
Six, and Jimmy Rushing. 

The Friday events started bright 
and early, too early, in fact, for) 
many of the first day participants.® 
But as Hayakawa started his illus. 
trated lecture at 10:30 a.m., some} 
240 persons were in attendance! 
There was nearly double that num. 
ber on hand when the lecture. 
turned-concert ended. 

Hayakawa illustrated blues form 
and structure with assistance from 
the group pianist, and _ brought 
Rushing on to sing several blues. 
Jimmy was in excellent voice, and) 
generated such excitement that he| 
was obliged to sing again and again. 
He sang Goin’ To Chicago as illus. 
trative of the house rent party, and} 
at the end of the lecture, he pref 
sented an informal concert to a hugej 
ovation. 

Verse by Alexander Pope andj 
Oliver Goldsmith was read to the 
blues by Hayakawa, who summed up 
his presentation with the observa- 
tion that “all jazz owes part of its 
being to the will to live in_ the 
blues.” 

The semanticist admitted a rather 
limited degree of jazz appreciation, 
however, when he characterized some 
musicians as “bearded undertakers 
who play hushed, technically perfect 
tone poems with chamber music 
solemnity,’ ’and charged them with 
robbing jazz of its vitality. 








—dom 


The Jazz Dance: Marshal] 
Stearns, speaker; with illustra 
tions by dancers Leon James and) . 
Al Minns. 

The final Newport special event) 
presentation attracted a_ capacity} 
crowd of more than 300 persons to 
Masonic hall, where Marshall Ste arnt 
supervised a program on the jai 
dance. 

Aided by a series of records, danc 
ers Leon James and Al Minns, pio 
neers in the field, demonstrated hell 
language of the jazz dance. Among) 
the dances they performed were the} 
Cakewalk, Shake Dance, Cameéj 
Walk, Eagle Rock, Shimmy, Blac? 
Bottom, Charleston, Snake Hips, Ji 
Walk, Lindy Hop, Shim Shamg§ 
Trucking, Suzie-Q, Shorty Georges 
Pecking, Boogie-Woogie, Big Apple 
Shag, Sand, Apple Jack, Mambo, ant 
Cha-Cha. For the finale, James and 
Minns offered an hilarious improv 
sation of two contrasting dance ep 
sodes. 
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Classified Ads 


30c PER WORD—MINIMUM CHARGE $4.50 


DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 
“on sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must accompany copy 


Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, 50c Extra 

















ARRANGEMENTS 
PROFESSIONAL ARRANGING, copying. Specials 
only. Originals written on order. Johnny 


Murphy, Box 25, Wantagh, N.Y 


SMALL BANDS!! Smooth, danceable, full sounding 
arrangements for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor, plus 
rhythm and Trumpet, Tenor, Trombone plus 
rhythm. Arranging Service, 24 Lincoln Ave., 
Pittsford, New York. 


og ARRANGEMENTS. Zep Meiss 
ner, 5015 Biloxi, North alif. 


MUSIC COPYING, songs transposed, arranging and 
orchestrating. George Rogers, 4504 So. Oaken- 
wald, Chicago 15, Illinois. 


MODERN SEPTET ARRANGEMENTS for Trumpet, 
Trombone, Tenor, Bary-Alto, Three Rhythm 
B. Eberhart, Box 323, East Lansing, Michigan 

10 JAZZ CHORUSES—S$3.00; “Drumming by Ear” 
—$2.00; Brasses, ‘‘Range Endurance” —$3.00 ; 
Fake Tunes, your 20—$4.00, ‘Improvising 
Course” — $5.00; ‘Chord Building’ *— $3.00. 
Arranger, Box 5173, Sarasota, Florida. 


FOR SALE 


USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE BREASTED 
$5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE UNIFORMS, 1210 
JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


_ _ MISCELLANEOUS 








75c each. 
Hollywood, 

















23,00 000 PROFESSIONAL C COMEDY. LINES, “PARODIES, 
ROUTINES, SIGHT-BITS. 1700 PAGES! FREE CATA- 
LOG, WRITE: ORBEN PUBLICATIONS, 111 €E. 
__ CARPENTER ST., VALLEY STREAM, N. Y. 


SONGWRITERS, * sae your ideas! Hold all songs, 
poems! te tor safe, correct procedure. 
SONG SERV ICE, Dept. DB, 333 West 56th 
_St., New York 19, is we 


POEMS—SONGS NEEDED BY RECORDING ARTIST. 
IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATION. ZEAL, P.O. BOX 
_152- DB, JACKSON HEIGHTS 72, NEW YORK. 











WRITE SONGS?? Read “Songwriter’ s Review” 
magazine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19, 
25e copy; $2.50 year. 





LEARN PIANO TUNING AND REPAIRING AT HOME. 














WRITE KARL BARTENBACH, 1001 WELLS ST., 
__LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 

PIANO CHORD CHART. Nc w, easy way to locate 
popular and = progressive chords. 144 chords 
spelled out in letters, printed on beautiful 
Plastichrome Cardboard. $1.00. Hultine Publi- 
cations, Box 222, Glendora, Calif. 

BUSINESS CARDS for Musicians. 1,000—$4.50 post- 
paid. Samples. Polart Company, 20115 Goul 
__bur n Ave., Detroit 5, Michigan. 

MUSIC. ‘COMPOSED {v1 songs. Send words for 
free examination. Records made. Five Star 
a Masters, 307 Beacon Building, Boston, 

iss 

SWING PIANO-BY MAIL. 30 self-teaching lessons 

3.00; (samples) over fifty publications. Phil 
tech Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 
8, Nebr. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 











Bop Glasses 
$2.25 


Pair 
Clear or 
Lm | Lenses 
(Men & Ladies) 
Case Fre Brown or Black Frames 
Hand Made Optical Frame Bop Glasses $3.50 
Bop & String Ties......... aiceaeaiiieakens an 4 4 
SEETON SALES CO. -D 
1165 E. 14th ‘St. lyn 30." Ne Y. 


Brook 
C.O.D.'s accepted in U. S. only 
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land Jazz festival will be held Aug. 
22-23 and possibly 24 Lionel 
Hampton gave New York a taste of 
what he gave Berlin. On July 5, 
Hamp played the same concert at 
Lewisohn stadium that he played in 
Berlin, causing a record number of 
border crossings in one day, 5,000. 
Louis Armstrong and Anita O'Day 
also made the concert Atlantic 
will cut Wilbur DeParis’ concert at 
Stratford, Ontario, on Aug. 9. Rou- 
lette is planning to cut Maynard 
Ferguson's concert Aug. 2 for a simi- 
lar Jazz at Stratford volume. M-G-M’s 
just-recorded LP of Langston Hughes 
reading poetry to Henry (Red) 
Allen’s jazz will be released in con- 
junction with the opening of the 
1958 event at Stratford Audio 
Fidelity Records has a new wrinkle: 
recording radio-TV commercials in 
stereo for simulcast, for New York's 
Channel 15 Violinist Yehudi 
Menuhin will join the faculty of the 
Manhattan School of Music Septem- 
ber, 1959. The school is the alma 
mater of many jazzmen . . . Mary 
Ann McCall’s return to the record- 
ing scene, Detour to the Moon, is on 
Jubilee’s summer release schedule. 

Owen Engel’s World Jazz festival, 
held annually on the Central park 
mall in June, was postponed until 
Sept. 14 because of the lack of funds. 
Contributions toward the produc- 
tion are accepted at the World Jazz 
Festival, Box 1996, New York City 
17... . RCA Victor slipped some 
subdued jazz into its singles and EP 
releases with Jazz All the Way, an 
EP by the Aaron Bell trio . . , Clara 
Ward and her singers cut an in- 
concert LP at Town hall for Dot 
Records Buddy Rich and _ his 
quintet share the bandstand at the 
Club Mardi Gras, Wildwood-By- 
The-Sea, N. J., with Decca recording 
star Jackie Brooks. 

Those old Musicraft sides by 
Sarah Vaughan and Dizzy Gillespie 
and other independent-label sides by 
Erroll Garner, Jack Teagarden, Kay 
Starr, and others soon will be avail- 
able again on LP on the Rondo 
label Columbia’s Bob Prince 
supervised the stereo cutting of Ben- 
ny Goodman’s concerts at the Brus- 
sels World's Fair in Belgium and 
then went to the Spoletto, Italy, 


Music festival, where his composi- 
tion, Opus Jazz, was warmly re- 
ceived ... RCA Victor a&r man Ed 


Heller is seeking new jazz talent for 
his poolside concerts at the Meadow- 
brook Country club, near Jericho on 











FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 














506—STUART MUSICAL SLIDERULE. Four 
separate slide rules give all chords, 
transposition and scales at a_ glance. 
Also 14 choices of harmonizing any 
melody note. Complete 75 
523—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN HARMONY $1.25 
499—HOW TO CREATE YOUR OWN JAZZ 
CHORUSES $1.25 
52—HOW TO HARMONIZE MELODIES $1.00 
04—MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS -50 
ae READING TECHNIQUE -50 
57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC -50 
16—HOW TO PLAY MODERN JAZZ $1.50 


365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 modern 


two-measure jazz phrases to fit all 

chords $1.00 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES -50 
gy BLUES STYLES 75 
372—NEW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS 75 


47—IMPROVISING and HOT PLAYING. 
Hundreds of en patterns 








shown on all chord $1.00 

58—BASS IMPROVISING BY CHORDS -50 

498—PLAYING BY CHORDS -50 

501—LESSONS IN AD-LIB PLAYING $1.00 

997—HOW TO TRANSPOSE AT SIGHT $1.25 

524—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS $1.25 
FOR PIANO 


528—SELF-INSTRUCTION IN POPULAR PIANO. 
Complete Beginners Course 
amy INTROS, BREAKS, ENDINGS, 


940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
Exciting different harmonizations 1 
a CHORD PROGRESSIONS deen 


80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE $1 
88—MODERN BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 








SIONS. Examples and exercises < 
49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS -50 
904—ASCENDING PIANO RUNS -50 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZATIONS a 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords. 9th, 11th and 13th 
chords in modern jazz piano styling 75 
eae HAND IDEAS FOR MODERN 
ANIST and how to apply them PY 4) 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad-lib 
jazz phrases to fit the most used chord 
progressions -50 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS -50 
64—NEW CHORD STRUCTURES -50 
907—HOW TO REHARMONIZE SONGS 75 
10—MODERN PIANO RUNS, 180 Professional 
runs on all chords $1.00 
FOR GUITAR 
500—WALKING BASS FOR GUITAR -50 
344—11TH CHORDS FOR GUITAR -50 
503—CHORD ROUTINES. The most used chord 
sequences as found in all popular music. 
The ‘‘Formula’’ of all chord progres- 
sions : , 
362—GUITAR RUNS 75 
353—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS .50 
42—GUITAR CHORDS, in diagram $1.25 
982—GUITAR INTRODUCTIONS -50 
367—UNUSUAL CHORD POSITIONS 75 
346—OCTAVE UNISON STYLIZING FOR GUI- 
TAR. Modern double and triple string 
solo technique and how to apply it 75 








Minimum Order $1.00—Money Back Guarantee 





FREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 





PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio inc. 


Box 805-F, Union, New Jersey 
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Kansas City Area 





ED SMITH QUINTET 
Glen Painter's 
K.C. BLUE NOTE 


Six Nights — Dancing Every Night 


1115 E. Armour Bivd. 


VAlentine 1-9846 


cor. Troost & Armour 
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Los Angeles Area 





HOWARD RUMSEY’'S 

Lighthouse All-Stars 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermosa Beach 


Top Modern Jazz Names in Concert 





MODERN CREATIVE SOUNDS IN STEREO 
at GEORGIA LEE'S CAPRICE 
FREDDIE GRUBER TRIO 
with BOB DOROUGH & BEN TUCKER 
3510 N. Peck Rd., El Monte—from 9:30 p.m. 





JAZZ CABARET 


® Top Jazz Names Always * 
Jazz International Every Thursday 


5510 Hollywood Bivd. (at Western) 
H 


No Admission — O 4-8446 — 


No Cover 





San Francisco Area 








JAM SESSION 
Jimbo's 
BOP CITY 


‘Known the World Over'* 


1690 Post St. 


San Francisco 





World-Pacific Recording Artists 


473 Broadway 


THE MASTERSOUNDS 
nightly at 
JAZZ WORKSHOP 


DOuglass 2-9246 
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Long Island. Concerts were set for 
Sundays, starting late in June. 
Chicago 

JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: The 
grandeur of contemporary New Or- 
leans, and some of the glory of jazz 
tradition in that city, is being pre- 
sented nightly at the Blue Note these 
evenings, as the Dukes of Dixieland 
cavort for traditionalist fans. The 
Dukes will parade out of the club on 
July 30 to make way for the arrival 
of another vital stream—the Count 
Basie band, with its variations on 
blues themes. The Basie platoon will 
be in charge through Aug. 24... 
George Shearing’s quintet, plus Ar- 
mando Peraza on conga and bongo 
drums, is at the London House, 
presenting Afro-Cuban and modern 
jazz sounds. Shearing’s men will be 
in residence until Aug. 6. The in- 
comparable Ella Fitzgerald is at 
Mister Kelly’s, debuting her astute 
presentations for Rush St. crowds. 
Songstress Peggy King arrives at 
Kelly’s on Aug. 11. 

Bob Scobey and His Frisco Jazz 
band, with vocalist-banjo — player 
Clancy Hayes and vocalist Toni Lee 
Scott, are winding up their Preview 
lounge booking. The tasteful trom- 
bone and vocals of Jack Teagarden 
will fill the room beginning July 30. 
Teagarden will be in charge until 
Aug. 20, when Dizzy Gillespie’s tilted 
trumpet will draw throngs to the 
club. The Franz Jackson group, one 
of the best traditional jazz bands in 
the area, continues at the Preview on 
Monday and Tuesday, doubling at 
the Red Arrow in suburban Stickney 
on weekends . . . Georg Brunis and 
his well-oiled trombone are the at- 
tractions at the 1111 club on Bryn 
Mawr ... The Dixieland crew at 
Jazz, Ltd., continues to play with 
consistent taste for the established 
clientele. 

Frank D’Rone continues at 
Dante’s Inferno . . . Ed Higgins’ trio 
is the Monday-Tuesday group at the 
London House and is augmented by 
tenor man Sandy Mosse for the 
Wednesday-through-Saturday shift at 
the Cloister inn . . . Johnnie Pate’s 
trio is at the Mardi Gras on Rush St. 
on Thursday, Friday, and Saturday 
nights .. . The Dukes of Dixieland 
are set for a Butterfield firehouse 
concert on Aug. 3... Dave Reming- 
ton’s Dixie group continues at the 
Wagon Wheel in Rockton .. . The 
Modernes, with John Jeffrey, vibes; 
Dave Lamond, guitar; Warren Pasek, 
bass, and Chuck Davis, drums, are at 
the Vanity Fair on W. Madison St. 
at Cicero Av. Tom Hilliard’s 
octet, which performed under 
limited circumstances at the recent 


Old Town art fair, drew a sizable 
fair audience during its two-night 
stand. Perhaps next year’s fair can 
include more jazz, based on the 
favorable response to the Hilliard 
group’s performances. 

ADDED NOTES: Billy Eckstine 
is at the Black Orchid. Comedian 
Jack Carter follows Eckstine on Aug. 
7 for two weeks. The Treniers are set 
for the Orchid for three weeks, be- 
ginning Sept. 5. Jonathan Winters is 
due to return on Sept. 26 for two 
weeks .. . The Ted Lewis revue is 
concluding its stay at the Empire 
room of the Palmer House. Yonely, 
Tina Robin, and Hal Loman are set 
to follow on July 31. 


Hollywood 

JAZZNOTES: Herb Geller re- 
placed Charlie Mariano with Shelly 
Manne and His Men now working 
weekends at the Cameo Room of the 
Lafayette hotel in Long Beach. Char- 
lie returned home to Boston 
Andre Previn’s summer nitery tour 
was delayed. He now heads east in 
September Howard Lucraft, 
Hollywood correspondent for Eng- 
land’s Melody Maker, is now west 
coast rep for Metronome . . . Don 
Sleet, 19-year-old San Diego trumpet 
player joins the Stan Kenton band 
this summer. Don was leader of the 
San Diego state college quintet that 
won the Lighthouse Inter-Collegiate 
jazz festival in 1957. 

Patricia Willard Ortiz, winner of 
this magazine’s contest for a free trip 
to the Newport jazz festival, is doing 
a piece on the event for Ralph J. 
Gleason’s syndicated newspaper col- 
umn, The Rhythm Section. Pat, in- 
cidentally, is slightly miffed at our 
linotyper who goofed when setting 
the story on her visit to Newport 
(Down Beat, July 24) and inadvert- 
ently sliced nine years off her age. But 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Composition 

The composition Speak Easy 
on the following pages is another 
in a series of compositions, this 
one by Andy Anderson, designed 
to be played by rhythm section 
and any combination of Bh) and 
E} instruments, including the 
trombone. 

The rhythm section must in- 
clude drums and bass; either 
piano or guitar or both may be 
used in addition. Best results 
will be obtained from _ these 
pieces if dynamics and markings 
are carefully observed and if a 
serious attempt is made to blend 
the wind instruments. 

M.M.—140. 
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Speak Easy, By Andy Anderson 


E Flat Inst. 


Speak Easy, By Andy Anderson 


B Flat Inst. 
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Speak Easy, By Andy Anderson 


B Flat Inst. 
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Copyright, 1958, Meade Music. Used with permission, 
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if he’d erred in the other direction, 
he'd have been slaughtered! 

Les Brown arranger, Jay Hill, is 
now writing for the Chuck Marlowe 
band. His first contribution to the 
band’s book: Tynan’s Groove. (P.S 
It sure is!) Shorty Rogers may 
record Roy Harte’s Drum Citizens 
for RCA-Victor Sunday after- 
noons are jumping again in the L.A. 
area. In addition to the Hillcrest 
bashes, which feature Dexter Gordon, 
sessions are again in operation at the 
Bamboo Room of Santa Monica's 
Windermere Hotel. Buddy De 
Franco kicked off the series. 

Trombonist Lawrence Brown's 
only personal appearance during his 
fortnight vacation in southern Cali- 
fornia was at a meeting of the Duke 
Ellington Jazz Society also attended 
by singer Ketty Lester, Harry Mills 
(of the Bros.) and Floyd Ray 
3assist Bob Whitlock and jazz singer 
Ruth Price will tie the knot in Sep- 
tember. 

BEACH NOTES: Sun and surf 
seekers throughout the summer may 
find jazz aplenty in at least three 
oceanside spots south of L.A. The 
Bucaneer, in Huntington Beach, fea- 
tures a group led by Ellis Marcellus, 


pianist on the weekly U.S.M.C. Dress 
Blues teleshow. Farther south, in 
Laguna, there are swinging combos 
at The Boardwalk and at Cafe 
Frankenstein. 

Here's a partial list of the celebs 
who showed for Count Bassie’s mo- 
mentous Crescendo opening _ last 
month: Nat and Maria Cole, Sugar 
Ray Robinson, June Christy, Pete 
Rugolo, Jimmie (Stars Of Jazz) 
Baker, Benny and Mrs. Carter, Bobby 
Troup and Julie London, Billy Dan- 
iels, Stan Kenton, Carlos Gastel, Cap- 
itol’s Merrilyn Hammond, World 
Pacific prez, Dick Bock. What a wail- 
ing evening! 

NITERY NOTES: Jazz Cabaret, 
reduced to operating Thursdays, Fri- 
days and Saturdays (with Sundav 
buffet dinner in the early eve) , sched- 
uled the Curtis Counce quintet with 
Harold Land. Thursday’s Jazz In- 
ternational meetings, helmed by 
Howard Lucraft, continue to draw 
well Gerry Mulligan may open 
at the Sunset Strip’s Largo sometime 
in August. If it happens it may stir 
new jazz interest in that part of town 

. . Rosy McHargue, packing ’em in 
at Zucca’s Cottage, is skedded to 
move to Hollywood’s reopened Pea- 
cock Lane Now in its seventh 
month with a modern jazz policy, El 
Monte’s Caprice continues to feature 


the Freddie Gruber trio (Gruber, 
drums; Bob Dorough, piano and 
vocals, and Ben Tucker, bass) 

Paul Bley’s quintet continues at the 
Hillcrest — ull next January, yet . 
Mort Sahl moved downstairs to the 
Crescendo following his Interlude 
stand. Looks like he’ll be there for 
quite a while Jazz harmonicist 
Les Thompson moved down to Palm 
Springs’ Chi Chi with the Joe Karnes 
quartet till the end of the month. Les 
doubles drums; Karnes is on piano; 
Lloyd Lunham, bass, and pretty Perri 
Dee, vocals. 

Bassist Wilfrid Middlebrooks was 
scheduled at deadline to take a group 
of his own into Terri Lester's Jazz 
Cellar; the Buddy Collette quintet 
(with Middlebrooks in the rhythm 
section) also was a_ possibility 
Martin Denny and his exotic sounds 
returned to Hawaii for a three month 
stay at Don the Beachcomber’s in 
Honolulu. 


ADDED NOTES: Ann Hathaway 
is the first gal chirper to sign with 
the new Colpix label (subsidiary of 
Columbia Pictures, natch) Ann 
Richards completed her first solo 
album for Capitol. Pianist-vibes man 
Bob Harrington wrote a new club act 
for her Nat Cole plays a date at 
the Hollywood Bowl Aug. 29. 








NEW DIRECTIONS IN JAZZ PIANO 

Page after page of interesting harmonic inno- 
vations, new styles and techniques to give fresh, 
modern ideas to the pianist.............. $1.25 
INNOVATIONS IN 

FULL CHORD TECHNIQUE 

Don't let playing chords tie you up in knots. 
This complete book illustrates how Brubeck, 
Shearing, Tristano use the full chord technique 
—paralliel, block, whole tone, minor...... $1.25 
GEORGE SHEARING PLAYS LEONARD FEATHER 
From the latest recordings by this Giant of Jazz 
come these ultra modern Jazz stylings in Pro- 


ee SS a, rrr eee $1.25 
HAL SCHAEFER IN THE JAZZ WORK SHOP 
—é6 brilliant piano transcriptions direct a 


his new RCA Victor Album 
CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS. VOLUME 1 A 2. 


—tTheory made easy! Learn Popular, Modern, 
Chromatic, Deceptive, Substitute and ‘‘Blues"’ 
progressions so essential for the modern 


NE SEPE FELT PT PT ee eT Te $1.25 each 
DAVE BRUBECK’S PIANO WORKS — transcribed 
from his latest recordings so you can play them 
too. The first printed examples of the Brubeck 
creative style and improvisations—Volumes | 
9 a aa eee ae $2.00 each 
SHORTY ROGERS' JAZZ THEMES FOR PIANO. 
Seven progressive jazz solos as recorded on Victor 
ee ER ee eres only $1.25 
HOW TO IMPROVISE 
Complete contro! of the subtle sounds is yours 
in everything you play from Dixieland to Latin 
it Se RE sch aweuadveseseee $1.25 
NEW! SHELLY MANNE DRUM FOLIO 
The original drum parts exactly as written for 
ond played by SHELLY MANNE. Now you can 
read and hear the same drum parts at the 
same time! Special recording by Shelly Manne 
included free. It's loaded with new ideas and 
techniques for the modern drummer. 

Complete, $2.50 
DRUMCRAFT — the modern approach for the dance 
drummer faking, reading, Latin beat, 
Dixieland . + correct use of accessories . . 
commercial drumming, etc..........-.ee06. 





MUSICIANS — BE A MODERNIST ON YOUR INSTRUMENT 


JOHNNY SMITH’S AID TO TECHNIC 

This great Guitarist shows how to acquire dex- 
terity, speed and complete control of the finger- 
OS SER Ears ee. $1.50 
JOHNNY SMITH GUITAR INTERPRETATIONS 

Take your pick, but you must know the modern 
guitar sounds. This book shows you how. Vols. 
PO rere $1.25 each 
HY WHITE'S 10 ORIGINALS FOR 

MODERN GUITAR 

New modern harmony and progressive harmonic 
devices. Professional material............ $1.25 
ARTISTRY IN TECHNIQUE FOR 

MODERN GUITAR 

Develop your technique and fingering. Play all 
the difficult passages in modern music with 
eh eth co Macrae ees ch cukr ek ban dd S58 $1.25 
CHARLIE CHRISTIAN: HARLEM JAZZ. The only 
Ad Lib solos, riffs and single string choruses by 
this great Jazz Guitarist. Will help you formulate 
a style in the Jazz idiom. Only $1.25. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHORDS — A reference book 
with over 1000 chords used in modern music. 
Every musician needs one..............+. $1.25 
EAR TRAINING AND SIGHT READING—How to 
develop absolute pitch, sight singing and ear 
training for all voices and instruments. Dr. Maury 


PR ee ee eee $1.25 
A COURSE IN MODERN HARMONY — Begins 
where old fashioned books end basic 
foundation for the study of arranging... .$1.25 


AD-LIB—Basic instruction in the atr of creating 
AD LIB choruses. TAKE-OFFS and gage 
Includes ANALYZED AD LIB Choruses on 
PP . ohischbubedscaeen ek aenese only $1. 25 
DANCE BAND ARRANGING 

A new modern book by Dr. Deutsch containing 
all the new styling, technics, devices, etc. 
Become a topnotch arranger......... only $1.50 
SUPER CHORDS SIMPLIFIED, by Dr. Deutsch. 
Contains counterpoint, improvisation, modulation, 
every chord and progression in modern music, 
ME. cnsesnsneadennssuneseeses sean price $1.50 
MILES DAVIS SKETCH ORKS: 10 Originals for 
small combos exactly as recorded. Playable by 








SEND FOR FREE LIST—C. O. D. Service on Two Books or More 
Rush Your Order — a post card will do 


Postage paid on prepaid orders 


any small group combo..........+- Only $1.50 
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R and M Supply Ce. 


TONY SCOTT WAILS: REAL JAZZ for Clarinet by 
this new sensation. You can swing in the style 
of our times. A new concept in modern jazz for 
all clarinetists. Vol. | & Il.......... $1.25 each 
ROCK AND ROLL SKETCH-ORKS: 12 Swinging 
Originals for small combos—oll instruments. All 
ee SO, . ov csakssesacdeael Only $1.25 
BUDDY DEFRANCO'S JAZZ CONCERTO: From his 
new Verve recording comes this great Clarinet 
Sg ere ne Only $1.00 
HAL McKUSICK’S ATONAL DUETS: 19 Alto Sox 
duets. Real ultra modern Jazz, exciting progres- 
sions and cool sounds.............. Only $1.25 
MILT HINTON and OSCAR PETTIFORD. Great Jazz 
Lines for String Bass. Fresh new ideas for the 
modern bass men. Vol. 1 & Vol. 2....$1.25 each 
23 ORIGINALS BY GERRY MULLIGAN. For small 
Combos exactly as he recorded them. All in one 
big book. PLAYABLE BY ANY COMBINATION. 
Only $2.00 
27 ORIGINALS BY JIMMY GIUFFRE. For small 
Combos as he recorded them. Designed for any 
small group. All in one big book.....Only $2.00 
ZOOT SIMS PRESENTS: THE ART OF MODERN 
JAZZ. Includes the only written examples of his 
exciting Improvisations and Ad Lib choruses; Every 
Tenor Sax moan needs this book........... $1.25 
1500 CHORD PROGRESSIONS: For oa better technic 
in AD LIB playing—Improvise jazz passages on 
these Progressions. A must for all musicans. 
Only $1.25 
HAL McKUSICK'S JAZZ ORIGINALS: Ten great 
progressive jazz solos for Alto Sax exactly as he 
recorded them 
CHARLIE PARKER'S YARDBIRD ORIGINALS 
Any alto sax man can take off on these original 
solos and ad-lib exactly as recorded by Parker. 
Includes piano accompaniment...........- $1 
AL COHN’'S RECORD SOLOS FOR SAX — from his 
hit records come these transcriptions for tenor 
ee ET CP TTT Cro eer LT Perr $1.25 
AL COHN’S JAZZ WORKSHOP FOR TENOR SAX 
—this prodigious tenor man with four great 
orrangements including excerpts from EAST COAST 
SAZZ SCENE... cccccccsccccccssecesescees $1.25 
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-SLINGERLAND DRUMS | 








NEW RIM-SHOT 
COUNTERHOOP 
Gives Best Stick Pro- 
tection — 30% 
Stronger — Guaran- 
tees Even Tension. 





hocision Builth 


THE ONLY SOLID MAPLE 
SNARE DRUM 
SHELL 
MANUFACTURED TODAY 
100% Stronger Than 
Any Other Shell — 
Perfectly Round — 
Gives Proper Tension. 


Gene Kua, 


THE WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS DRUMMER 


SLINGERLAND 


Send for our New Free Catalog 


NEW PUSH-BUTTON 
TOM TOM LEGS 


Push The Button To Adjust, 
Release the Button and the 
Legs can't Slip. 

No. 1290 Set of three 
Nickel $7.00 Chrome $9.00 





Gene can't gamble on equipment, 
that's why he uses the finest- 


PLAY BETTER! 
OUND BETTER! 


an Quigue 


because THEY’RE BUILT BETTER! 











NEW 
TELESCOPIC SPURS 


(Patent Pending) 
The Forward Angle Pre- 
vents Your Bass Drum 
From Walking! The 
Downward Angle Gives 
your Bass Twice As 
Much Support as other 
Spurs! 

No. 727 Per Pair 
Nickel $5.00 
Chrome $6.50 































NEW CYMBAL TILTER 
Can't Slip — Beautifully 
polished and buffed. 

No. 1666 New Tilter 

only $1.75 






New Car Window Daca--Sand 30c 
for. os 24,” Decal that Identiftes 
ou as a Dru 














NEW TENSION CASINGS 


Gives Perfect Rod Alignment 
New Design Gives More 
Strength and Shell Support 
Than Any Other Casing. 


If you want the finest, buy 


SLINGERLAND 


1325 W. Belden Ave Chicago 14, Ill 
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DALLAPE ORGANTONE 


ji VE This famous, all-purpose model has 3 sets of 
DI S TI NC I Pd treble reeds, including medium and bassoon 
, set in tone chamber. Ideal for orchestral and 

recording work, and for small combinations. 


different... 


o4 


Demanded and acclaimed by top performers everywhere, the new, jewel-like 
Dallape is truly the professional accordion. Built with all the meticulous care of 
the finest watch, Dallape is the dignified expression of American design 
genius and Italian craftsmanship. Unsurpassed for its rich, dynamic tone, 

fast response, and clean, classic style, the distinctive Dallape assures the 
superb performance for which it has a/ways been noted. Tremendous 

carrying power true to the Dallape tradition. Perfectly balanced 

for easier handling. See it—try it! 


DALLAPE—Since 1877 Makers of Accordions of the Highest Character 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. + CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 





RGANTONE 
has 3 sets of 
and bassoon 
rchestral and 
ombinations.- 





